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Spectrum by Jonathan Marshall 


Philosopher of Peace 


Many summers ago we were fortunate 
to be next-door neighbors of Albert 
Einstein. The quiet strength and wis- 
dom of this truly gentle philosopher 
left a lasting impression. We use the 
word philosopher advisedly, for he was 
more than a mere mathematician. He 
was a philosopher in the highest sense 
of the word. 

As a boy we had little awe of the 
great man whose warmth and smiling 
eyes demanded none. We remember 
the “Professor” and a friend sailing 
on the lake, or rather letting the wind 
carry them where it would, uncon- 
cerned by the immediate world except 
for the black flies which they swatted 
vigorously with two fly swatters. 

In the morning one heard Einstein's 
violin echoing through the woods and 
floating over the water. Although not 
a professional musician, his approach 
had an artistic lyricism of pure enjoy- 
ment. This purity stands out vividly in 
our memory and was the essence of his 
being. 

Had Albert Einstein lived in an 
earlier age he probably would have 
been known as a prophet. He was con- 
cerned with pure mathematics, but also 
with a search for truth and for peace. 
We remember vividly the Professor's 
discussions on world peace and inter- 
national problems. Here too there was 
purity; it was in his faith in man’s in- 
nate goodness. Perhaps this approach 
to international problems will yet be 
prophetic. 

It is ironic and incongruous that this 
man of peace should be known as the 
father of atom bombs. We are certain 
that he would far rather have been 


remembered as the father of world 
peace. 


The Stable Annual Installed 


After last fall's uncertainty concerning 
the Stable Annual, we are happy that it 
is once more bedded down in its old 
manger. The lack of a stall last fall had 
us worried, for this has been one of the 
most interesting events each season 
since its inception. 

The past phantasmagorias of so- 
called avant garde work have contained 
both good and bad, both creative art 
and immature mudpies. This year will 
undoubtedly show the same variety. 

Whether or not one likes all the 
examples exhibited, the Stable Annual 
gives us an opportunity of surveying 
work by younger avant garde artists 
side by side with their older contem- 
poraries. Perhaps we are too close in 
time to properly assay or choose the 
correct stall in artistic hierarchies for 
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these works. Some we will admix 
others dismiss, but regardless of ind. 
vidual merits we feel that it is an jp.g A Ru 
portant show and one which should} an in 
continued. and ¥ 

We're happy that thoroughbreds api peacel 
candidates for the glue factory can sil in scu 
find an open stable door. ballet 
“pt . u throu; 

Picturating” at the Met hooks 
“You are cordially invited to the New You discus 
premiere of the controversial art critique street. 
Picturating, by its originator, John Heny 
Weaver, Sr., Metropolitan Museum of Ar the R 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955, 2:30 PM sophi 
Free.” piqua 
We were in the audience, as was §0 lia 
high Met official—for a while. Ty East 
performance shocked us, but the of had I 
cial tossed it off by saying, “Oh, wy artist 
let anyone in here.” He laughed, bef with 
the audience of elderly ladies and apf ists. | 
parently retired men listened with enth 
rapture. niki 

Friend Weaver described a Verones gayet 
in grand platitudes, and told his lif ¢ 
teners that one did not have tok biliti 
expert to “rate” the picture. We gat _ 
ered that anyone can be an expert hp 
using the great Picturating System. Alf '%8 | 
one has to do is pick a number. In fac.f years 
it was like a game as the crowd shou: perfe 
ed 7, 8, or 9. Those seemed to be th} to b 
safe numbers. curta 

“Picturating” is an adaptation, cop} Ty 
righted by its new originator, of scul 
old French idea. Using a chart with lI} 
classifications including “morale, colo, ee : 
originality, design” one can suppostt: h 
ly ascertain a painting’s quality. Fo - 
each category the viewer picks a nutt- cipli 
ber from one to ten—the higher being} mod 
the better. When the chart is filled, te f the ] 
numbers are added and the paintings } than 
quality is revealed. Bale 

When none of the guards were i imay 
sight, our mentor told us that he bi} inye 
an office and gave his address, whit} 4: 
was very nice of him. He also lets ol 
know that he sells pictures—we iF 
the latter word advisedly. Weavers ud 





system is to send color slides of pais 
ings to prospective customers who can 
select the size they want. The pictutt 
is then painted to size. We are mt 
certain whether anyone learned how® 
be an art expert, but we think ther 
did discover Weaver's business # 
dress. e 

One would expect a great institut 
like the Met to have high standards 
and to be selective. Weaver's preseit 
and apparent permit to lecture implies 
Met sanction and support. We rege 
this wide-open-door policy and hop 
the new director will consider abat 
doning it. In our eyes it is a disgrat 
ful use of a great museum. 
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A Russian invasion of New York took place in the 1920s, 
an invasion carried out without violence by the invaders, 
and without resentment by the invaded. It consisted of a 
peaceful incursion of modern Russian art in many forms— 
in sculpture, painting, the theatre, music, literature and the 
ballet, presenting new and thrilling sensations that swept 
through the public like a prairie fire. The characters in the 
books, the actors on the stage, all the artists’ works were 
discussed, even by that fabulous creature, “the man in the 
street.” Small wonder that we were accused of “lapping up 
the Russians.” Though a contemporary art, in its ferment of 
sophisticated conventions and new ideologies, it retained 
piquancy of vestigial traces of its early background, Mon- 
golian, Slavic Byzantine austerity in a composite in which 
East and West were mingled. In earlier days, Russian art 
had looked to the Paris salons for inspiration; now Russian 
artists were in touch with the French modernists, familiar 
with the work of Cézanne, Van Gogh, Picasso and the futur- 
ists. The Russian Art Theatre rolled up the first tide of 
enthusiasm, serving as interpreter to the complexities of the 
ambivalent Russian temperament in its phases of ebullient 
gayety Or unreasoning surrender to profound dejection. Its 
first production, Prince Igor, was a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of the illusionist theatre, in its magnificence of cos- 
tumes, in its insistent contrasts of color in decor, in its chang- 
ing pattern of figures, under varying illumination. Twelve 
years of team work had brought these actors to a technical 
perfection, in which movements, voices, even colors seemed 
to be fused in a synchronized coherence. When the first 
curtain fell, a shuddering sigh escaped from the audience. 

The Brooklyn Museum’s large exhibition of painting and 
sculpture in 1923 confirmed the theatre’s impression of the 
essential unity of art and life felt in all Russian expression 
and in its underlying note of sustained emotion. While this 
showing presented a diversity in the contrast of the dis- 
ciplined academic work with the forceful freedom of the 
modernists, both phases emphasized the innate sensibility of 
the Russian artist and his dependence on imagination, rather 
than intellect. It produced an inescapable impression of an 
almost torrential creative energy in a florescence of decorative 
imagery, issuing from an apparently tireless fecundity of 
invention. The artists, whose works were represented in this 
exhibition, were both those who had fled from Russia at the 
outbreak of the first revolution, seeking refuge in Europe, 
and those who later joined the hegira that followed the 
downfall of Kerensky’s feeble government, and, after hair- 
breadth escapes, finally reached a haven in this country. 
Among the realistic painters of academic tradition, Alek- 
sander Jacalov was outstanding in his technical mastery of 
form and decorative spatial design. Nicolai Fechin, disguis- 
ing the explicitness of his statements under a veil of loose, 
colorful brush strokes, imparted a glimmering unsubstan- 
tiality to his portraits. Savely Sorin preserved the aristocratic 
clegance of court days in facility of draftsmanship and sub- 
tleties of characterization. Many of the painters were scenic 
designers. Boris Anisfeld’s theatre décor had already made 
. deep impression in its almost violent color contrasts, its 
flashing arabesques of silver and sharp notes of black form- 
ing an obbligato for the vehement actions. Remisov and 
Sudeykin, who contributed much to the blandishments of 
the Chauve-Souris, were represented in the exhibition by 
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A Critic's Notebook: il by Margaret Breuning 


Margaret Breuning 


canvases which reflected the exuberance of full-blooded Rus- 
sians in joyous abandon of movement and charm of color. 
These tavern scenes, peasant dances, village festivals reached 
back to an earlier moment, recalling the picturesque figures 
of Gogol’s dramatis personae. 

Natalia Goncharov, whose brilliant settings for the ballet 
Coq d'Or brought her acclaim, was represented by one of the 
figures from this production, but also by a liturgical figure, 
recalling the hieratic influence of Byzantium. This religious 
echo of wall paintings in old churches and the ecclestical 
byzantine ascendancy of icons is felt in the scenic designer 
Chernov’s canvas St. Martin, displayed with his theatrical 
settings. In the sculptor Sudbinin’s figures this religious ele- 
ment makes itself felt in his adaption of iconic forms to 
modern expressions. Three artists, who did not flee the revo- 
lution, but remained through its horrors to escape later, were 
Abraham Manievitch, David Burliuk and Boris Grigoriev, 
each recording their experiences of the terror in different 
terms. Manievitch’s realistic Destruction of the Ghetto was 
a contrast to Grigoriev’s Visages Russes, a strange, fantastic 
vision of degraded, animal-like faces, which seemed to reveal 
the artist’s tortured memories of the cataclysm through which 
he had passed. His portrait, My Son, is a tender presentation 
of adolescent charm carried out with both intense simplicity 
and subtle sophistication. Among the sculptors, Aleksander 
Arkhipenko’s phase of “sculpto-painting,” Gleb Derujinsky’s 
gracefully composed figures, Numa Patlagean’s impersonal 
profundity of expression, and Mihail Larionov’s cubistic 
The Peacock made important contributions to the showing. 

At the same time New York surrendered to Diaghliev’s 
Ballet Russe without a struggle. It presented a synthesis of 
all the arts in its phantasmagoria of dancers like floating 
apparitions, its play of scintillating color and light, its exotic 
costumes, its almost barbaric intensity of Rimsky-Korsakov's 
music and the shivering ecstasy of Stravinsky's Fire Bird. If 
a few deprecating eyebrows were raised at Nijinsky’s un- 
hibited L’Apres-Midi d'un Faune, wild acclamation greeted 
his magical performance in Spectre d’ Une Rose. 

The work of a number of the artists included in the 
Brooklyn showing had already appeared here in one-man ex- 
hibitions and continued to be shown in our local galleries. 
Paintings by Grigoriev frequently occupied the walls of the 
New Gallery, affirming his superb draftsmanship, a power 
of contour drawing framing an inner plastic significance. Yet 
many of these extravagant figures revealed a mystic quality 
touched by a warm humanity. Also at this gallery, paintings 
by Adolf Feder were shown, an artist who had taken up 
residence in Paris and had studied under Matisse. An exhi- 
bition at the Kingore Galleries that had preceded the Brook- 
lyn event was of paintings by Ilya Repin, a dominating figure 
of an earlier day. He was a realist, whose dramatic synthesis 
of Russian history was carried out in colorful terms, often 


Continued on page 30 





rop, LEFT: Ernest Briggs, Untitled. Tor, CENTER: Alice Trumbull Mason, Angles of Eclipse. riGHt: Paul Brach, Falcon. BorromM, LEET: Fair 
field Porter, Main Street, Bridgehampton. BOTTOM, CENTER: Miriam Shapiro, Bouquet 


Place and Show: The Stable 


by Anita Ventura 


After some false starts, centered chiefly around the difficulty 
in finding a showing place, the Fourth New York Artiss 
Annual is up at the Stable. There is a tradition of excitement 
about shows arranged by the artists themselves; one remem 
bers warmly the accounts of the great French salons, the 
Salons des Indépendants, des Refusés and d’Automne, 
well as the famous Armory Show in New York—although 
to evoke such historic moments may be irrelevant, if no 
wholly destructive, to the present situation. More recent 
history can offer comparisons less glamourous in any out 
door and free-for-all show, such as the annual held in Sa 
Francisco's Palace of Fine Arts, to which, at one time, pte 
fessionals and amateurs alike brought their works, and whet 
there was plenty of room for all. 

To pass off the present show’s less than stimulating effec. 
however, on lack of space alone is begging the question. For 
there are other factors: omissions and inclusions that bell 
the show’s title, and restrictions on size that have been met 
without regard for the timeliness appropriate to an annul 
show, in which one expects to see only recent works. A 
painter living in California shows, while many who at 
showing this season in New York do not; a painter who his 
not painted in some time shows; another, who now paifits 
canvases which exceed “48 inches in any dimension” (the 
size limit announced on the invitation) is not reluctant © 
be represented by a work he finished four years ago. 

These conditions, which conspire to hamper fair judgmeat 
of the artists’ intentions, need not prevail. They did not whet 

ABOVE LEFT: Edward Dugmore, Untitled. aBove, RIGHT: Wil- che Gest New Work anap, members prwaeiag ‘ ’ 
liam King, Hersey Bar. norrom: Marisol, Figures in a 8th Street Artists’ Club—a Friday night forum for artiss 
Type Drawer who find that open discussion of contemporary art forms § 
relevant to their social, if not their artistic, life—it was 
so when the smaller group four years ago put their painting’ 
in a store on 9th Street to be seen. For those painting 
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ert: Sidney Geist, Figure. TOP, CENTER: Hedda Sterne, 


(among them the works of Kline, DeKooning and Tworkov ) 
could be shown together with a reason; they were the works 
of people who, if of disparate ability and understanding, 
showed some like-mindedness in their decisions about paint- 
ing. In that sense the first group show was exclusive, and 
that exclusiveness, an esthetic exclusiveness, gave the show 
a vitality of conviction; the present show's exclusiveness is 
more of a social kind, more the kind for one to wonder at 
and to feel uncomfortable about, as one feels uncomfortable 
at a party that for some reason or other—perhaps the hostess 
did not so wisely distribute the invitations—cannot get off 
the ground. 

And so, apparently, was this show got together; not by a 
gallery's or museum’s open invitation, nor by artists who 
speak the same language about painting, but inevitably by 
some social design, initiated when a selecting committee of 
ten* was elected from their number by all of last year’s 
participants. 

This method of selection reveals a wide range of taste. 
Artists of differing maturity and reputation show. One can 
see Hofmann, Motherwell, Avery, Baziotes, Gottlieb, Kantor 
and Lassaw; certainly theirs is, at least, the reputation 
accorded an “older” generation; they have been on the local 
scene for some time, either as exhibiting artists or as the 
teachers of some of the other exhibitors in this show, or as 
both. And one can see artists of less confirmed style and 
smaller, if any, reputation: Devon Meade, Marcia Marcus, 
John Button, Rosemarie Beck and Marisol. 

Different styles, or indications of style, reveal themselves: 
the show is made up largely of abstract-expressionist paint- 
ing and non-figurative sculpture, but there is also a crop of 
women and “Chanteuses” after DeKooning, as well as nature 
got at with a palette knife, and recollections of cubism via 
Cézanne, “found-object” sculpture via Picasso, and arrange- 
ments of rectangles, squares and triangles via the Bauhaus. 
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The committee: James Brooks, Nicolas Carone, Franz Kline, John 
uM , Perle Fine, Elaine de Kooning, Ibram Lassaw, Carrado 
arca-Relli, James Rosati, Jack Tworkov. 
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Tondo R. Top, RIGHT: Edward Corbett, Holyoke #38. BOTTOM, CENTER: Balcomb 
Greene, Naked Figure. BOTTOM, RIGHT: Wilfred Zogbaum, Untitled 


There is also exhibited a type of realism peculiar to American 
painting, common enough early in this century and again in 
the 30s, when Main Street, U.S.A., and its occupants suffered 
the warm glare of broad daylight; but its new embodiment 
is Curious now in the light of its press-agentry, which ad- 
vances it as a new thing or as a return to an old vitality, 
while the painting itself, though it keeps company with 
“newer” paintings and is spoken of in terms appropriate to 
them, offers no such evidence within the confines of the 
canvas. 

Of the types of painting represented, it is the abstract- 
expressionist that presents itself, by force of numbers, first 
of all, most strongly for inspection. And though it is diffi- 
cult to differentiate between, say, what Yektai means by the 
heavy slabs of pigment in his untitled painting, and what 
John Ferren means by the falling, soft forms in his equally 
untitled painting; though it is hard to distinguish Charlotte 
Park’s #9, 1954 from Herman Cherry's Red Series; at least 
one painter of this school offers a sweeping sense of beauty 
as well as a care for detail as evidence of what abstract- 
expressionist painting can become in the hands of an artist 
who gets through to a core of meaningful personal identity. 
Ernest Briggs’ strong-formed, rich-colored painting, an as- 
sured form flung and flying across the canvas, is the one 
I mean. 

Offering lesser conclusions, but commanding attention, 
are Joan Mitchell’s small blue and red painting, forms not 
yet suspended or tenuously held, but still supported, almost 
as a still life; Cajori’s solid and bright abstraction, built up 
of rock-like forms clustering and pushing together; Paul 
Brach’s Falcon, of yellow, blue and green, small, feathered 
shapes held momentarily together in the middle of the canvas; 
John Little’s linerally defined cascading forms; Milton Res- 
nick’s untitled abstraction; Edward Corbett’s Holyoke #38, 
charcoaled black and dark grey walling in a bright white 
shape; Jane Crawford’s painting of extended block forms, 
patterned with a palette knife in white, green, black and 
grey; Zogbaum’s small, incisive and assured painting; and 


Continued on page 31 
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Barbara Hepworth — Carver 


by Patrick Heron 


Sculpture in our time exists in four forms, very broadly 
speaking, and allowing for the fact that, within each of these 
categories, there are many distinct and individual idioms. 
Firstly, there is sculpture which exists as a controlled mass, 
a solid volume of wood, stone or plaster (which may finally 
be rendered in metal) being arrived at by the artist as a 
result of manipulating the continuous skin, or surface, of the 
forms by means of carving or modeling: Brancusi, Arp, 
Moore, Hepworth are among its exponents. Secondly, there 
is “open” sculpture, in which rods of wood or metal, or 
tenuous “strings” of forged iron (as in early Butler), are 
assembled into a cage configuration which may be said to 
trap actual aerial space as a line-drawing traps volumes on 
paper. In England, McWilliam, Butler or Adams, amongst 
others, have “drawn in space” in this way. Thirdly, there is 
mobile sculpture (which is open sculpture that moves). This 
is the invention, virtually, of Alexander Calder—it preceded 
the “open” school, of course—and, in my view, it remains 
essentially a one-man art-form. Although a great deal of 
mobile sculpture has now been celebrated, enjoyed and played 
with the world over, no one has advanced the principle of 
the thing beyond the point to which Calder himself has 
carried it. And fourthly, there are the constructivist works of 
the brothers Gabo and Pevsner, which come nearest of all, 
perhaps, to rendering space itself visible, as it were. The 
transparent perspex planes of a Gabo intuitively unfold be- 
fore our eyes some secret aspect of what might be called the 
structure of space — the true nature of physical three-dimen- 
sionality stands revealed amid the echoing transparencies of 
Gabo. 

If what I have just written appears unnecessarily discursive 
as an introduction to Barbara Hepworth, it must be remem- 
bered that contemporary sculpture is today in a complex and 
unresolved condition. Vital forces are pulling in opposite 
directions. It is necessary to review the total scene in order 
to place any single figure securely. This would not have been 
the case if I had been writing this article, say, ten years ago 
instead of in 1955. Then, I could have assumed the para- 
mountcy of, roughly, one esthetic in sculpture: it can be 





1947-48. Plane wood with color 
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String Figure-Gothic, 1954. Wood with string 


thought of as stemming originally from Brancusi, and in 
volving purity of form (whether solid, as in Moore or planal 
as in Gabo). But, since about 1948, a ragged expressionist 
impurity of line and mass and surface has everywhere chal- 
lenged the smoothness and purity of the thirties and forties: 
Marini, Butler, Richier provide very varied examples of this 
challenge. Five years ago one might easily have allowed 
oneself to feel that such an eminent purist as Barbara Hep- 
worth was, therefore, no longer truly contemporary: and 
many did take the advent of the new expressionist-surrealism 
in sculpture, involving rusting iron or flapping, web-like 
plaster, as marking the end of an epoch in sculpture —the 
epoch initiated by Brancusi. 

Today, however, it seems to me we are again in a position 
to say that the vitality of the first of my groups is undimis- 
ished. The expressionist, open-sculpture in dripping, rusting 
iron is already stabilized, if not receding, as a force. Is 
exponents, at any rate in England, are turning increasingly 
away from open forms to closed; away from expressionis 
gesticulation to formal research. Calder’s gift remains whit 
it always was—a witty but limited exploration of space 
Gabo is seen to be more important than ever. It is therefore 
on a favorable wind that Barbara Hepworth’s first retrospét 
tive exhibition arrives in the United States and docks, cut 
ously enough, alongside a British Council exhibition of the 
younger British sculptors: Reg Butler, F. E. McWilliam, 
Robert Adams, Lynn Chadwick, Geoffrey Clarke, Bernatd 
Meadows, Eduardo Paolozzi and Kenneth Armitage. All this 
takes place this month at the Walker Art Center (through 
May 30) and should provide an interesting contrast.* 

Barbara Hepworth was born in 1903 in Yorkshire, the 


* The Barbara Hepworth exhibition, organized by the Walker Art 
Center and arranged through her American dealer, the Martha Jack: 
son Gallery, will be seen in the following museums after its installe 
tion at the Walker: The University of Nebraska Art Galleries 
June 15-August 15; San Francisco Museum of Art, September IL 
October 16; The Albright Art Gallery, November °-Decembet Ij 
The Art Gallery of Toronto, January 1-February 15: The Montre# 
Museum of Fine Arts, March 1-31; and the Baltimore Museum & 
Art, April 15-June 30. 
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Figure, 1952. Spanish mahogany 


same county in which Moore was born five years earlier. Al- 
though she owes much, without doubt, to his discoveries, she 
has suffered all her life from too insistent comparison with 
him at every stage. Critics have been slow to see in what 
fundamentals she differs from this great contemporary. Before 
1934, when her work was figurative, his influence was cer- 
tainly profound and dominant — for example, in Reclining 
Figure: 1933 (white alabaster) or in Mother and Child: 
1934 (iron stone). But from 1934 until 1949-50 Moore’s 
influence is absent, her work pursuing a pure non-figuration 
that is quite alien to the warm, troubled humanism of his 
tver anthropomorphic interests. (In fact, between 1940 and 
1945 she learned something from Gabo.) But it is true that 
in 1949-50 she returned for a while to the figuration of 
vaguely human forms (e.g., Contrapuntal Forms: 1950) and 
thus came once again, temporarily, into a closer relation with 
Moore. And the comparison is greatly to her disadvantage, 
“cause, whereas his great psychological forcefulness and 
his formal profundity arise primarily through a contempla- 
tion of the human figure, Barbara Hepworth’s strength lies 


Image, 1952. Hopton Wood Stone 


in the coldly perfect domain of what I would call organic 
geometry. That is, the geometry inherent in shells, seed pods 
or the eroded forms of water-hollowed rock, where a vein 
(or strata) of softer rock, running through harder, has been 
scooped out by the swirl of the tide or the persistent pressure 
of wind and rain. No form in nature is accidental: all reveal 
structural realities. Barbara Hepworth explores this aspect 
of material truth. Her best work is her most abstract. She is 
at her best—delicate, taut, airy, geometrically logical— 
where her image records no “face;” where the human figure 
obtrudes least in these abstract symbols of growth, of light, 
of space. 

It so happens that her American exhibition emphasizes 
this, the most important, aspect of her art since it goes back 
no farther than 1937 and practically omits the figurative 
phase of 1949-50. It will at once be apparent that Barbara 
Hepworth’s two principal formal themes are based on the 
vertical column (single or in pairs) and the sphere—or 
egg. Those whose interest lies more in the reading of symbols 
than in the contemplation of palpable plastic forms will be 
quick to find sexual significance in her works: from what 
sculpture, ancient or modern, is such meaning wholly absent? 
Yet it is in their formal discoveries, their abstract felicities 
that these carvings’ chief interest resides. In a piece like 
Pendour: 1947-48 the basic form is that of two horizontal 
egg-shapes as it were coalescing, their smaller ends merging 
to form the union. Into this her typical concavities cleanly 
gouge their separate ways towards the center of the mass and 
actually meet, here and there, in small slanting tunnels. The 
exterior envelope, or skin, of the main form remains a surface 
of polished wood; but the geometrically perfect concave sur- 
faces of the cavities are painted white. These trap light; echo 
it; funnel it; and contain it. External space thus infiltrates and 
finally appears to inhabit the wood-mass. It is a work sug- 
gesting landscape forms — the wave-like geology of a Cornish 
headland; rock being gouged by the surrounding ocean. I 
say “geometric,” of its convex surfaces: yet that geometry is 
asymmetric. A more regular, indeed an apparently purely 
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Garden of Hope; one of the new paintings at the Catherine Viviano Gallery (through May 21). 


Afro by Dore Ashton 


Now and then in the history of art the clamor of new move- 
ments muffles the voice of the lyricists—those gentle fan- 
tasists who have always provided the bel canto. Yet, like the 
poets, the lyricists are an ancient race and know their power 
of survival. For they are concerned with sentiment, not sen- 
sation, and sentiment is a human constant carried along in 
essentially the same forms from generation to generation. 

Afro is a painter of sentiment, devoted to the poetic tradi- 
tions in painting. For him, the authenticity of a painted 
image lies in its correspondence to received impressions, but 
filtered through memory. Memory for him, as for poets, is 
the vital wellspring. He is not interested in isolating prob- 
lems of dynamism; in expressing the impact of immediate 
sensation; in analyzing the abstract energy of modern 
“forces.” His is the slow, sweet distillation of the dreamer. 
His images are those which have seeped into memory, lin- 
gered there, and there been suffused with fantasy. Every image 
projected on canvas was first a suspension in memory for 
Afro. 

Just as his paintings are of the subtle, not immediately 
dashing genre, so is his personality. Afro is pervaded with a 
gentle, sometimes quixotic irony which deftly conceals the 
poet-dreamer. This irony enables Afro to play a curious game 
with the world—a game which never ceases to divert him. 
Afro’s private joke—trevealed only after many meetings—is 
to present himself as a “bourgeois gentilhomme.” When I 
first went to his studio, a large comfortable studio on the 
Via Margutta in Rome, dating back to the days when Via 
Margutta was the authentic artists’ quarter, I found Afro in 
a woolen “smoker” with removable cotton cuffs, the kind 
bank clerks wear to keep their sleeves clean. He observed 
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Afro in his studio in Rome 


me observing him, enjoying the effect of these old-fashioned 
bourgeois accoutrements on me. “When I was a boy,’ he 
told me, “I used to dress up, take my paintbox and wrap 
carefully in newspapers so they wouldn’t know I eye 
painter. I wanted to look like a doctor or an engineer.” Am 
figuratively speaking, Afro is still to this day wrapping bs 
painting equipment, moral and otherwise, i: newspaper 

At 43, Afro is slender, quick of movement. i1is oval hea 
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capped with close-cut iron-gray hair still seems boyish. His 
face is grave, a gravity accented by the long upper lip, but 
his eyes have never-dying points of light in them, the sharp 
points of irony sometimes dilating into purely mischievous 
humor, sometimes sparking with a laugh which never fully 
reaches his throat and lips. His fine features and coloring 
seem more Spanish than Italian. The quick step of his, the 
flutter of hands are natural to him, but they could be char- 
acteristics of the revered engineer as well. 

Nowhere about Afro’s person, or his surroundings, is there 
evidence of struggle. Nor in the work. For Afro’s story is a 
protracted, singularly even story of continuity. His work of 
1955 grows from his beginnings. There were no violent rup- 
tures in the stream of his work, and his work was achieved 
with the habit of work. (One can find him in his studio six 
days a week.) “The painter's ideas come while he works, 
always.” As for the struggle, it must be concealed. “All mad- 
ness and creative ecstasy should be inner with the artist.” 
And as for creative problems, there is only one. “One has to 
invent everything, even the air and fire.” 

In Italy, every region is a country unto itself. A painter 
from Naples inevitably differs from a painter from Verona. 


Summer in the Garden 


The fact that Afro was born in Udine, so near Venezia, ac- 
counts in part for his color predilections and his special sen- 
sibility to figure and landscape. Although he has worked in 
Rome for years, the oblique light and denser colors of the 
north are constantly with him. Son of a decorative mural and 
ceiling painter, Afro, along with his two brothers, began to 
paint while very young. He was six when he bought his first 
palette (with his own money, and with the avowed intention 
of being a self-sufficient painter) and 14 when he first ex- 
hibited. He attended the Venice Lyceum “which was only an 
€xcuse to study in the museums,” and absorbed the lessons 
of Titian, Carpaccio, Bellini, and above all, Tiepolo (whose 
dense whites and angelic pinks are still echoed in Afro’s 
Paintings ). 

Afro was developing within the frame of Italy. That means 
that at 20, when he held his first exhibition at the Gallery 
Milione in Milano (1932) he was living in the cultural iso- 
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lation imposed by the Fascists. Nothing of cubism was 
known in Italy, and little enough of impressionism. Afro 
knew of the impressionists and cubists only through published 
reproductions. The only extensive movement in Italian 
painting (aside from the vigorous individual expressions) 
was the Novecento, a reactionary movement designed to sup- 
port an arid reverence for the “old culture” by means of 
producing neo-primitive paintings. In 1936, Afro won a 
competition to design a mural. “I thought it was in the 
‘modern’ Italian style,” he explains, remarking that it was in 
the neo-primitive taste of the times. But the authorities 
thought better and had it painted over. Immediately after, 
Afro’s opposition to the Novecento became evident in his 
painting. Instead of the polemics of Fascist painting, he 
began to express his innate lyricism in a series of landscapes, 
still lifes and portraits. He grappled with impressionism in 
those days, but even then, the soft tonalities and delicate 
colors of the Venetians formed a plastic fusion which had 


little to do with the impressionist love of momentaneous 
effects. 


If the condition of Italian painting was static in the 30s, 
it nonetheless had its virtues for an introvert type like Afro. 
For one thing, he could develop slowly and with his own 
alphabet, undisturbed by outside influences. His habit of 
solitude, apparent today, must have been nurtured then. On 
the negative side, the climate of the 30s, in which the official 
style was the most vulgar kind of realism, was not provoca- 
tive for young artists. Consequently, Afro’s paintings of the 
30s, although technically extraordinary, leave only a vague, a 
fugitive impression. It wasn’t until the war, and after the 
war that the transformation of a good painter into a good 
artist occurred. 


In the early 40s, Afro was working in what he calls the 
“cubist climate.” He began to try to break his conventional 
space concepts, the old figure-and-ground formula (a process 
just recently completed, incidentally). He produced a num- 
ber of tasteful still lifes, simplified and broken into planes 
and sometimes reminiscent of Braque. These paintings show 
signs of the artist’s self-disciplinary action. The vagaries of 
his rich imagination were subordinated in favor of formal 
factors. In these still lifes, Afro began to intersect the com- 
position with spidery lines, lines which bounded and defined 
form. A cautious approach to color and matiére thinned out 
the expressive impetus of these paintings, and Afro’s style 
threatened to become a mannered, formal conclusion. They 
were dangerous for they cancelled out Afro’s imaginative 
wanderlust, so essential to his work. 


When I first saw Afro’s paintings at the Catherine Viviano 
Gallery in 1950, I was impressed with their undeniable tech- 
nical perfection. But I found the taint of “gusto,” of over- 
bearing perfection, of good cuisine, disappointing. No signs 
of the autograph, no signs of the vital battle. Still the news- 
paper covering the paintbox. The joke on the world was 
carried too far and the work had that faintly boring quality 
of the bourgeois Afro pretends to be. Perhaps the tradition 
of the painter-decorator was still too strongly ingrained. 
Perhaps it was the influence of beautiful, voluptuous but 
static Rome. Rome, which Afro declares is a desert. 


It is hard to say what effected the fundamental change 
which is now so pronounced. It may be that the eight months 
which Afro spent in the United States in 1950 may have 
been the catalytic factor. “I didn’t do a single painting, not 
even a sketch, and I became a kind of critic. A diagnostician. 
I could tell everything about a good painting and a bad paint- 
ing, but I was outside myself.” The change of place, and the 
necessity of being outside himself slowly and inevitably 
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Max Beckmann was primarily a pictorial mycth-maker and 
visual dramatist. It is not surprising that one of his young 
friends and supporters is a writer, Stephan Lackner, who sees 
in his own literary efforts the influence of Beckmann’s per- 
sonal and graphic mythology. Lackner’s friendship and admi- 
ration for Beckmann has led to his acquisition of the largest 
private collection of works by the great German modernist, 
a collection which will be shown publicly for the first time 
on the West Coast in an exhibition organized by the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art.* 

Included in the exhibition are some of Beckmann’s monu- 
mental allegories, such as the triptych, Temptation, as well 
as his strong and memorable landscapes and still lifes. Nearly 
all the canvases reflect Beckmann’s startling intensity and his 
lack of sentimentality and give weight to the comment of 
the late Donald Bear that “each moment, scene or situation 
seems suspended in time and tends toward the epic rather 
than the epigrammatic.” There can be no doubt that Beck- 
mann considered as his major works such large canvases as 
Brother and Sister, Man and Woman and Temptation, which 
overshadow the other paintings in the show by sheer weight 
and force. However, although he may be best remembered 
by his more monumental works, his greatness as a painter 
rather than as metaphysician is most clearly demonstrated in 
the less literary canvases, in the forceful yet intensely inti- 
mate interpretations of landscapes, still lifes and figures 
Apache Dancers is not a less powerful painting than Man 
and Woman because it lacks the mystical and personal philo- 
sophical overtones of the latter. The pictorial impact of 
Winter Landscape, Beach in Holland and Firs is not lessened 
by the tremendous drama and elaborate allegory of the 
triptych Temptation. The triptychs, no matter how moving 
and masterly, lack the direct impact of many of Beckmann’s 
other paintings because they require the spectator to concern 
himself with a literal meaning which becomes an obstacle 
to esthetic appreciation. 

Stephan Lackner met Beckmann in Frankfurt in 1927 
when the painter was at the zenith of national acclaim, with 
a special gallery set aside for his work in Berlin’s Kron- 
prinzenpalast. The young philosophy student received the 
initial impression of an extremely sensitive man hiding his 
passion behind a cynical mask. They became friends, and 
Lackner purchased his first canvas, Man and Woman from 
an Erfurt exhibition—the first to be closed down by the Nazi 
regime—where he made his selection in the glaring light of 
a single bulb in the gallery’s basement to which the paintings 
had been relegated by government decree. 

On the eve of the opening of Hitler's notorious Exhibition 
of “Decadent Art,” in which Beckmann’s works had a fea- 
tured place, the painter abandoned his country for Paris 
where he renewed his friendship with Lackner and _ his 
family. The young writer entered into an agreement with 
the artist to purchase a certain number of works each year, 
a most welcome act of faith which proved to be mutually 


*The exhibition will be on view at the Santa Barbara Museum from 
May 24 to June 26. It will be subsequently shown at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art from July 7 to August 21, and at the Pasadena 
Museum of Art in September and October. 
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A Personal Collection of Beckmanns 


by Henry J. Seldis 


beneficial. An exile himself, Lackner was struggling to make 
literary creativity his home and welcomed the advice con. 
tained in one of the first letters Beckmann wrote abroad: 

“The essential must be the quiet concentration in your 
study. Through it you will eventually have a center of strength 
with which to determine everything. If you submerge your- 
self in your work and come to recognize that the play of 
life consists of a continual struggle between intellectual and 
spiritual powers, you will come to realize that life is the 
only play which is really fascinating. But (the creative proc. 
ess) must be almost secret. Everything too public weakens 
creativity at least in its budding.” 

Some of the best examples of Beckmann’s work in his 
pre-war period of exile can be found in this exhibition, 
Lackner points to the “almost terrifying subjectivity of Beck- 
mann,” but sees the basic and lasting significance in its 
affirmation of even the most terrible aspects of life. Com- 
menting on the painter's prolific output (80 paintings) 
while in hiding in Holland during the war, Lackner told me: 

“The horrors of war and suppression were nothing new to 
his brush. Ever since he served as a medical orderly in the 
First World War, mangled and tortured bodies took their 
place in the panorama of his world, side by side with symbols 
of joy of the good life.” 

Beckmann’s brush and heavy black line also spoke inces- 
santly of mangled and tortured souls, symbolized by pre- 
historic idols, medieval figures or modern flapper girls. It 
seems to many as if the painter had been trying to exorcise 
ancient fears by picturing the demons, and even the light 
and gay scenes of his pastoral canvases obviously are seen 
through eyes which have witnessed the blackness of despair 
and destruction. 

Beckmann may be labeled expressionist, romantic, vision- 
ary or mystic, but the essence of his importance lies in his 
growth from a piercing and self-centered observer to a sensi- 
tive and devoted seeker of human and universal truths to 
whom not only his search but his means of searching—the 
medium of painting—gave a sense of mission. To those who 
have submerged themselves in the aesthetic and metaphysical 
experience of Beckmann’s art there is no ambiguity in his 
statement: “What I want to show in my work is the idea 
which hides itself behind so-called reality. I am seeking for 
the bridge which leads from the visible to the invisible.” 

It is in this vein that Beckmann wrote to Lackner during 
the war which was being waged at last against the tyranny 
which had engulfed the great spiritual heritage which was 
his as a German artist: “I am watching a new world emerge, 
ice cold out of fiery fevers. One must figure in great time 
complexes which reach far beyond our short life times. The 
chain of events already stretches over millions of years. We 
merely represent very individualized but infinitely change 
able characters portraying life simply and as directed.” 

From the start, Beckmann had a strong belief in his talent 
and his vision which led some of his contemporaries to dis 
miss him as an egocentric prima donna. It seems that they 
were confusing a sense of dedication for mere selfishness 
The artist’s passionate love for painting and his ability © 
make it his entire life could not have been demonstrated more 
clearly than by his prodigious war-time output. He created 
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feverishly through years of persecution, without chance of 
exhibition, with no outside contacts and, strangely enough, 
under a complete and life-preserving anonymity. After years 
of war and silence he wrote to Lackner, who had settled in 
Santa Barbara: “The world is ‘kaputt’ but the ghosts are 
climbing out of their holes and pretending to be normal and 
ordinary people again who ask each other’s pardon and who 
have stopped eating each other and sucking each other's 
blood. The fascinating insanity of war evaporates and the 
lulling monotony of routines again sits in its accustomed 
place on the old easychair. There is not much to say, except 
that I have had a truly grotesque time of it, filled with work, 
Nazi persecution, bombs, hunger, and always more work in 
spite of everything.” 

Shortly after the writing of this letter, Beckmann decided 
not to return to Germany. To him it was still a spiritual 
wasteland. He spent the last years of his life living in 
America, which proved friendly, hospitable and responsive— 
lessening the burden of exile as much as possible. Had he 
lived a few months longer, Beckmann would have derived 
great and much belated satisfaction in knowing that from 
collectors like Lackner and from his great friend, the late 
art dealer Curt Valentin, German museums and galleries have 
been acquiring significant works of a man whom the arch- 
enemy of Germany's great cultural heritage had labeled as 
one of the prime heretics of visual art. 

The current West Coast exhibition of rarely seen Beck- 
mann paintings is important not only as a superior selection 
of the great artist's mature work but as a token of personal 
friendship and creative rapport between two generations 
in exile. 


TOP: Scheveningen — Boats on Beach. 
LEFT: Firs. BELOW: Temptation. 
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Collecting: a Critic’s View 


It seems to me doubtful that at any 
one time in any country there have 
been as many collectors of painting, 
sculpture and the graphic arts as there 
are today in America. Perhaps at some 
point we may lose our lead in the mat- 
ter to our Latin-American neighbors, 
who are buying works of art in aston- 
ishing numbers, at astonishing prices, 
and who are buying them in Paris 
rather than in New York, thus helping 
maintain the French capital’s pre- 
carious hold as a central market place. 
But for the moment we Americans are 
as far in the lead as were the British 
during the 18th century, when no 
Grand Tour was considered trium- 
phant unless it included the purchase 
of at least a few pictures on the Con- 
tinent, chiefly by Italian or Italianate 
masters. 

The 18th century in England offers 
other parallels to our own in the field 
of collecting. Among certain collec- 
tors it saw the same kind of lively in- 
terest in native artists that is felt by 
some Americans today. If the most 
esteemed British painters of the time 
were usually portraitists, other kinds of 
artists were admired too, among them 
landscape painters, as was natural in 
a country which, taking its cue from 
Salvator Rosa and other 17th century 
artists, invented the Romantic garden, 
its tangled paths and_half-concealed 
ha-has replacing the corseted flower 
beds and vistas of the classical tradi- 
tion. Certainly it is a significant fact 
that the first ambitious history of 
English art from its earliest days was 
“Anecdotes of Painting,” edited, when 
not entirely written, by the extraordi- 
nary collector, Horace Walpole. Late 
18th century and Regency Britain had 
their William Beckford, buying by the 
carload pictures from all schools and 
periods. In modern times we have had 
our Dr. Barnes, among others, who 
concentrated on French art, from im- 
pressionism onward. 

That brings up a basic difference be- 
tween art collecting as practiced in our 

















two countries and epochs. Whereas 
the British in the Age of Reason 
ranged wide in choice and made eclec- 
ticism a virtue, today in America, with 
notable exceptions, private connois- 
seurship tends to be restricted to art 
produced during the past 75 or 80 
years, preferably by French or School 
of Paris artists but also by American. 
Now that the great tycoon buyers like 
Mellon, Widener and Frick have dis- 
appeared from the scene, we scarcely 
expect a Van Eyck or a Raphael to 
make its way by bequest into a public 
collection. But why are not more col- 
lectors excited by the process of dis- 
covery and reappraisal on which much 
of art’s continuing vitality depends? 
To cite random examples, why has no 
American as yet bought a first-rate 
painting by the superb German roman- 
tic, Casper Friedrich? Why do works 
by the lesser Italian and Flemish Man- 
nerists of the 16th century often go 
begging, as do works by George Stubbs 
and Wright of Derby? Why does an 
outstanding Delacroix sell slowly if at 
all and at half the price of a fair 
Renoir? Why are Courbet’s landscapes 
practically a drug on the market (no 
less than three remarkable ones have 
been available in New York for a long 
time), while Cézanne’s least sketch is 
snapped up at once? One might think 
that so far as the art of the past is con- 
cerned, nothing of interest happened 
before the 1870s, though here I am 
criticizing private collectors rather 
than museum curators who, even so, 
and again with exceptions, seem to me 
less courageous than they were 25 years 
ago. 

I suppose a partial answer is fashion, 
to which we toady with discouraging 
unanimity. Problems of authenticity 
in earlier art also affect the situation, 
which is flooded with fakes. And per- 
haps another cause has been the grad- 
ual decline of interest in subject mat- 
ter as a factor in our evaluation of art. 
Up until roughly the middle of the 
19th century, most artists thought 
harder about subject matter than they 
have recently, whether they were con- 
cerned with religious themes or 
whether they turned to episodes from 
life, literature or history. A case in 
point is Jacques Louis David's stern 
advice to his disciple, the Baron Gros: 
“Time passes and we are growing old, 
and you have not yet done what can 
be called a true painting of history— 
Hurry, hurry, my good friend, turn the 


This lecture was delivered by James Thrall Soby, 
critic, collector, and trustee of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, at the AFA’s 45th anniversary 
national convention in New York. Mr. Soby’s 
latest critical volume is an expanded version of 
his study of Giorgio de Chirico, which will appear 
this spring. He is Chairman of the Collections 
Committee at the Museum of Modern Art. 





pages of your Plutarch and choose, 
subject .. .” 
Can you imagine Cézanne, 
Lautrec paying serious attention” 
such advice, which eventually dy 
poor Gros to his suicide in a triby 
of the Seine? After Courbet’s 
rejection of elevated themes—"sh 
me an angel and I'll paint one,” he 
—artists felt free to choose whate 
subjects provided an unencumbered, 
lease for their creative personali 
without regard for moralistic allusigy 
without deference to history, legend: 
even beauty in its conventional seq 
We have come to accept their choj 
without question—if their talents ha 
proved adequate. In fact we are g 
tually put off by works of art whog 
subjects are aggressively complex. 
many people find Vermeer'’s interiors 
easier to admire than Poussin’s Arc. 
dian scenes, the still lifes of Chardin 
superior in interest to Tiepolo’s beau. 
tiful, filmy allegories. Part of the ex. 
planation lies in the fact that our cen. 
tury has developed a new and perhaps B 
exaggerated appreciation of plastic 
values as autonomous phenomena. But 
part of it surely must be charged 
against a widespread deterioration in 
classical culture which makes us im- 
patient with pictorial references we ate 
obliged to look up, whereas earlier cen- | To 
turies knew them by heart. wd 
Thus far I have been talking only Ni 
about the art of the past and complain F . . 
ing about the narrow and conservative | J") 
taste which some, though by no means Lou 
all, of our collectors and curators dis- f JU} 
play in judging it. When we come to | me 
the contemporary field the situation 7 
changes and so, I trust, will the tenor | Brc 
of what I am trying to say. For despite J me 
chronic grumbling by living artists | pe, 
and their dealers, modern art has been 
more generously and sensitively sup- 
ported here than elsewhere in the 
world. In terms of numbers alone, | 1 
there are many more important col § Uf 
lections of 20th century painting and } 4! 
sculpture scattered throughout this | th 
country than there are in France and § de 
far more than in England or even pre- § sey 
Nazi Germany. It is true that it} ip 
Italy’s industrial north there are many 
collectors who try to make up for the 
Italian museums’ paucity of material Pe 
in the contemporary field. But almost 
never in the homes of these collectors 
does one see anything except works by 
Italian artists: a Matisse, a Moore ora | @ 
Klee is very seldom found. In Ameti } TI 
ca, on the contrary, a majority of the | lu 
important collections are international A 
in scope, though there are many i 
pressive collections of native art, 100. ( 
The American museums have showi 
a steadily increasing interest in the aft \ 
of our own time. Some of us think 
they still do not do half enough about 
it nor do what they do well enough o 
the whole. Yet in what other county | ° 
could an artist like Ben Shahn be re J 
resented in the collections of 


Continued on page 2 
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Benjamin Wigfall: Theme. Detail of a woodcut 





Brooklyn Print Annual Cuts for Quality 


by Suzanne Burrey 


To American printmaking, the Brooklyn Museum Annual 
is the spring festival, the event of the year. This year's, the 
Ninth, is hardly a Dionysian revel; out of 1200 entries, the 
jury considered only 87 worthy (last year’s total was 150). 
Louis Schanker, Mauricio Lasansky and Una E. Johnson, 
jury members, reported that they were moved to astringent 
measures through demands not of space but of quality. 

There are many abstractions and a few of distinction. Ray 
Brown's Figure in the Air combines a delicate linear treat- 
ment of the plate with a baroque fullness of expression. 
Benjamin Wigfall’s long, horizontal woodcut Theme has, in 
its elementary forms, a rhythmic tooth-and-nail directness 
stabilized in brown and black. Reflections, by William H. 
Larkin, is another well-integrated woodcut, interlacing two 
unusual hues. Jeanne Herron Richards’ Ensangrantado has 
a refreshing cleanness in its presentation, keeping clear of 
that intaglio pitfall of losing areas and coherence in an inky 
density. Newcomer Fayga Ostrower of Brazil, through the 
sensitive placement of a few distinct forms, conveys quiet 
implications in her woodcut, Dry Spell. 

Reputation seems to have been no insurance; some familiar 
names are missing. Of those “deans” who are represented, 
Peterdi, Lasansky, Kohn, John Paul Jones, Moy, Baskin, 
Margo and Schanker sustain their previous performances— 
Kohn, Baskin, Margo and Schanker taking their oewvres even 
a step further, the last three in works of impressive size. 
The aerial, abstract expression of Deshaies, an engraving on 
lucite, seemed weak for its size, while Frasconi’s Valley and 
Andre Racz’s Europa were decidedly disappointing. 

Although black-and-white prints were more numerous 
(and, in general, more effective) certain artists are demon- 
sttating new advances toward a more emotive use of color: 
Michael Ponce de Leon’s Harbour Legend employs jewel- 
like encaustic with intaglio; Irving Amen softens his blues 
and brings out gold in this version of Rialto and the Bridge 
of Sighs; and Edmund Casarella’s contrasts are dynamic in 
the stencil Moment of Panic. 

Other interesting developments are Midwestern: some sen- 


sitive landscapes from Lasansky’s Iowa group—Dorothy 
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Hansen’s misty Funeral and Nancy Fisk’s Landscape in 
Transition, an intaglio with an atmosphere of pale color; 
Dean Meeker’s daring black on black unto three layers, an 
almost unbelievable achievement in a finely textured seri- 
graph; Eleanor Coen’s overprinting in Night Children; War- 
rington Colescott’s dramatic color juxtapositions in Swper- 
Sonic. 

In her foreword Una E. Johnson, Curator of Prints and 
Drawings, makes some interesting suggestions on the causes 


Continued on page 33 





James McCaroll: Game. Drypoint 
























San Francisco 
by Lawrence Ferlinghetti 


Wyndham Lewis would be glad to 
hear that what he calls the “demon of 
progress” is only partially responsible 
for the state of art in the West today, 
if the 74th Annual Painting and Sculp- 
ture Exhibition of the San Francisco 
Art Association (at the San Francisco 
Museum thru May 8) is taken as 
representative. This is not so snide a 
remark as might at first appear, for it 
is “extremism” which Mr. Lewis has 
in mind in his recent book, The 
Demon of Progress in the Arts, and 
what we see in the current show is 
not “extremism” but rather the wake 
of it. 

The word wake, taken in its double 
sense, would fit in with Mr. Lewis's 
reactionary view that extremist art 
means the death of sculpture and 
painting. It is “like foot and mouth 
disease, which disastrously visits, not 
cattle, but artists.” It includes most 
contemporary abstraction and non- 
objectivism, and the abstract expres- 
sionism which made so strong a start 
here on the West Coast a few years 
ago naturally falls in this category. 

Inasmuch as Herbert Read has re- 
cently written that abstract expression- 
ism is the American movement which 
holds promise of a “specifically Ameri- 
can school,” it is curious to note what 
has happened to abstract expressionism 
in the most recent Art Association 
annuals here. Most artists I know agree 
that the 1952 and 1953 annuals con- 
tained the last developments of any 
great note in the abstract expression- 
ism of this region. Some would push 
the date back much farther, but even 
in the 1953 show there was still an 
enormous dynamic at work, even 
though certain inherent limits of open- 
form technique had obviously been 
reached. The dynamic was still strong 
enough to sustain a very large number 
of artists, but at the following year's 
annual we were reporting its death in 
the following funereal phrases: “Gone, 
except for a few brilliant examples, 
are the great palimpsests of paint, the 
flowing rivers of Duco. the depopu- 
lated landscapes of light, the great 
imageless battlefields of painterly Ac- 
tion.” And in this year’s annual (as 
beautifully staged as ever but shrunk 
to less than half the size of two years 
ago) there are really no brilliant ex- 
amples of truly open-form painting. 

Now this is just where Wyndham 
Lewis would step in with a neat bow 
and say that the death of this art was 
obviously inevitable. “It is quite 
simple,” he says in his book, “beyond 
a certain well-defined line—in the arts 
as in everything else—beyond that 
limit there is nothing. Nothing, zero, 
is what logically you reach past a line, 
of some kind, laid down by nature, 
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everywhere.” And when the visual arts 
go beyond this line they commit sui- 
cide. On the abyss of abstraction there 
is no more advance possible, once the 
abyss itself has been discovered, be- 
cause there is Nothing there. The artist 
who discovered the abyss was the last 
truly original artist. This artist (to 
quote Mr. Lewis one last time) “was 
like the man who discovered the 
Pacific, ‘silent upon a peak in Darien.’ 
Well, there is only one Pacific. Once 
you have discovered the Pacific you 
can draw a map of this region, and 
show how other people can come and 
discover the Pacific too. After that, 
naturally, there is the Pacific to cross, 
its islands must be charted, the shores 
of Australia and Asia reached; and 
from there you just, stage by stage, 
come back to where you began, to the 
point from which you set out.” 

Well, there are different kinds of 
Pacific, just as there are different kinds 
of worlds for different people, and not 
all discoverers come from the same 
direction, but—to accept Mr. Lewis's 
analogy—what have our painters been 
doing since they discovered the great 
ocean of abstraction? It is evident in 
the present annual that some of the 
artists are back where they started, but 
it is also evident that not so many of 
these artists actually set out beyond 
Darien and completed the full circle 
of artistic exploration. Too many of 
the artists seem to have turned back 
to some familiar reality or lingered 
wanly on the Western shore, repeating 
already familiar abstract gestures. 

The first prize in painting, for ex- 
ample, went to a very tame piece of 
fauvism by Bryan Wilson called Sum- 
mer Lake which Matisse would not 
have been overjoyed to have done. 
Among the works which rely in some 
way on objective reality, naturally 
there are many (such as Henri Marie- 
Rose's metal sculpture, Woman Comb- 
ing Her Hair) which deserve loud 
applause. And, speaking of the sculp- 
ture, it must be admitted there are 
works which indicate that the dynamic 
of abstract expressionism is still with 
us, in spite of the fact that some few 
of the metal abstractions come close to 
being contraptions which call for the 
query “Where do you wind it?” But 
among the abstract and non-objective 
paintings a very few give evidence of 


David Park: Bathers. In San Francisco 
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final Asia of the Abstract. And pe. tobe 
haps only Gary Woo’s ideographic vo 
Protective Symbol hints at that figurs ot §0 
tive and subjective symbolism which js a 
one of the possible ways of advang prs 
through the dilemma of  abstrag a 
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by Judith Kaye Reed cnter 
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Exhibition after exhibition at Wash. § 8 
ington galleries this spring reveals hoy } 
strongly abstraction has taken ron § % ™ 
among artists of this region. Catholic § 8’ 
University’s modern-oriented art gal- color 
lery has just concluded a group show § P! 
WOO 





by 22 Washington painters, many of 
them well known outside their own 
bailiwick. Billed as trends in contem.f 
porary art, the lively selection ran the 
gamut of style, with emphasis on works 









































at the abstract end of the scale. Distia. § by . 
guished romantic painting was seen inf 
Mitchell Jamieson’s low-keyed sa} Neg 
gouache, Off Hatteras, in Alfred Mc } pror 
Adams’ sensitively drawn and brushed delp 
still life and in Sarah Baker's nostalgic sign 
interior. Outstanding in the much § pen, 
larger group of abstractions were Jack § _, 
Perlmutter's El Scene of kaleidoscopic § emy 
verve, Kenneth Stubb's landscape § aig 
viewed with a clear, intellectual eye, B piri 
two more abstract landscapes by John 7 
Chapman Lewis and Joe Summerford, F was 
a Madonna and Child painted in fiat, § stag 
patterned areas of black, umber and § wor 
greys by Father Alexis Robertson, and § the 
Jacob Kainen’s Hour of the Beast. The § pois 
last picture merged action and fantasy § thar 
in one swift image that is a fine exam § eyo 
ple of abstract expressionism. rem 
At the Franz Bader Gallery, Kenneth one 
Stubb’s recent one-man show (marked F full 
by the influence of Juan Gris, wel § at, 
adapted to American subject mattet) § sen 
aimed successfully for well disciplined the 
studies of motion and design. Thisex f  § 
hibition was followed by William § Ac, 
Calfee’s show, his first in three yeats § thr 
Calfee is a thoughtful painter. His fig § cur 
ures and heads, composing 16 of his! f the 
oils, are marked, appropriately, by bot F ner 
skill and a search for means to describe § wat 
the subtle shapes and planes of hume0 § per 
form. Occasionally, color draws some § spe 
of his attention away from the form F dra 
problems which absorb him, as in the F gra 
Grilled Window. Nun and two suse J sis 
groups are painted with more decisio® in 
than Calfee shows in other wot the 
When the artist does find a way ©’ 
define form that satisfies his own hig? § sea 
standards, his work should be vel fit | 
rewarding. Egat 
Color, not form, dominated Keith § wh 
Martin’s pictures, seen at the Obelist § hu 
Gallery. Rich and skillfully used to ® § pa 
crease the drama of his imaginatit § ha; 
figures and landscape, Martin’s palette a 
is deep and jewel-like, the pigmest & the 
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to be moving coward more abstract and 
yisionary subjects, also showed a group 
of gouaches, ¢ mbellished with good ro- 
mantic drawing detail and an excellent 
series of collages that are a far cry from 
the plain, cubist exercises of a decade 
ago. 
John Laurent has done some adven- 
turous exploring with techniques for 
silk screen, stone and plate. His recent 
prints at the Smithsonian (on view 
through May 28) reflect his varied 
interests. John, the lone realistic print 
on view, is a telling figure portrait. A 
group of abstractions—largely on sea 
themes and emphasizing color, texture 
or movement— includes such contrast- 
ing works as Lobster Marine, a wildly 
colored serigraph, a pair of subtle dry- 
points, Running Lights, and the color 
woodcut, Nebulae. 


Philadelphia 


by Sam Feinstein 


















Nearly always in the spring, some 
promising bud flowers on the Phila- 
delphia art scene, and this time the 
signs of new growth appear at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
—a refreshing contrast to the Acad- 
emy's emphasis upon its distinguished 
old age in the sesqui-centennial exhi- 
bition earlier this year. 

That event, for all its famous names, 
was hardly the most lively one ever 
staged by this institution. Confined to 
works by non-living artists, many of 
the older examples in it provided 
points of nostalgic reference rather 
than artistic interest, their lessened 
evocative power today being somewhat 
reminiscent of those grayed flowers 
one finds pressed in old books: their 
full glory in their time can be guessed 
at, but other considerations—mostly 
sentimental — must compensate for 
their present pallidity. 

Since that historical survey, the 
Academy walls have been revived with 
three exhibitions (staged almost con- 
currently) of living artists, two of 
them being one-man shows by emi- 
nent alumni: a gallery of Jo Mielziner’s 
watercolors and drawings for his su- 
petb stage-set designs, and a retro- 
spective composed of oils, crayon 
drawings, small tempera and photo- 
graphs by Charles Sheeler, whose con- 
sistency and precision are also present 
in his contribution to the third show, 
the Academy Fellowship’s annual. 

The Fellowship exhibition is this 
season's gratifying surprise. For years 
it has been one of those sedate little 
gatherings of work by former students 
Which, for Auld Lang Syne, avoided 
hurt feelings and raised no sights. Ap- 
parently something new and healthy 

N sprouting, however: led by 
# young abstract painter, Sam Freid, 
the Fellowship board members decided 
this year to obtain the best work avail- 
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able from Academy graduates, regard- 
less of current membership status. Fired 
by the pioneer spirit, Freid and Isa- 
dore Possoff — another non-figurative 
painter—set off in the latter's station 
wagon to scour New York’s galleries 
and studios, returning with work by 
such well-known names as Abraham 
Rattner, Sheeler, Robert Gwathmey, 
Ralston Crawford, Julian Levi, Leon 
Kelly and others, to add to a Stuart 
Davis selected for this show from the 
Academy's permanent collection. 

These additions not only represent 
the individual artists well, but add 
vitality and stature to the show. Prize- 
winners were J. Wallace Kelly, for his 
open-formed abstract sculpture, The 
Philosopher, Levi, Eleanor Arnett, 
Martha A. Zelt, Paul Anthony Green- 
wood and Freid, for his Carnival in 
Savannah, a beautiful canvas rivalled 
in luminosity by those of Rattner and 
Quita Brodhead. Among other high- 
lights here were Norman Carton’s 
Summer Twilight, in deep, resonant 
reds, Walter Reinsel’s November Still 
Life, Virginia Schnell’s Winds From 
the South, Francis Speight’s Hillside, 
Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones’ Nudes in 
Landscape, Raymond Hendler’s #9— 
1952, and work by William Pellicone, 
Nicolas Marsicano, Constance Cook, 
Hugh Mesibov, Mildred Dillon and 
Hobson Pittman, whose Flowers against 
a Panelled Wall seems an apt title for 
this show as a whole: with it, despite 
its occasional weeds, the Fellowship 
springs into new life as an exhibiting 
organization. 

Pittman, incidentally, has chosen his 
own assembly of Philadelphia painting 
and sculpture at the Friends Central 
School, an interesting annual event to 
which he has invited, for the 24th 
exhibition in this series, more than 70 
artists who reflect the trends of con- 
temporary expression, a number of 
them being in the Fellowship show 
as well. 

Another former Academy student, 
the late Leon Karp, has just been 
honored with a memorial exhibition 
at the Dubin Galleries, the first since 
a large showing of his work at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art which 
followed upon his death in 1951. 

As a painter he has often been asso- 
ciated with Manet’s feeling for the 
medium, but where the French artist’s 
outlook was a relatively dispassionate 
one, Karp’s work is always pervaded 
with a warmth which nears softness. 
He was a gentle artist, to his subjects 
and to the canvas, his brushwork a 
subtle caress which seemed to draw 
out hidden flavors of color. Karp’s was 
a facility disciplined into formal rich- 
ness, into surfaces which only layers 
of loved pigment can produce. The 
drawings and prints in this show are 
further evidence of his great pictorial 
gifts and the tenderness of his response 
to living phenomena. 


The regional exhibition of water- 





colors at the Art Alliance was so dull 
an anachronism that even the Inquirer 
was moved to protest, quoting a promi- 
ment and rather conservative Phila- 
delphian as saying “Some of these 
watercolors look like the watercolors 
my mother used to paint 30 years ago.” 
A rather ungrateful remembrance of 
one’s mother, it seems to me, consid- 
ering the banality of many of the items 
here. Perhaps the kindest thing one 
can say about the show is that it’s over. 


News Notes 


American Art in Paris 


“American Art of the Twentieth Century” 
at the Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris is 
the inaugural feature of the “Salute to 
France” program, a series of cultural events 
being presented in Paris this spring at the 
request of the French government and 
under the auspices of the American Em- 
bassy. The exhibition consists of more than 
500 paintings, sculptures, prints, architec- 
tural models and photographic enlarge- 
ments, examples of typographical design, 
industrial design, photography and films, 
from the collection of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York, and has been in- 
stalled by René d’Harnoncourt, Director of 
the Museum and members of his staff 
now in Paris. An illustrated catalog is 
being published in Paris with contribu- 
tions by Holger Cahill, Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock and members of the curatorial 
staff of the New York museum. The paint- 
ing and sculpture section, selected by Doro- 
thy C. Miller, includes work by the pioneers 
of the modern movement in the United 
States, paintings illustrating the realistic 
and romantic traditions in 20th century 
American art, and abstract work of the last 
decade. 

A critical report by the American writer 
John Lucas on the show and its reception 
in Paris will appear in the May 15th issue 
of ARTS DIGEST. 


Spanish Art on Exhibit 
in Winnipeg 


An exhibition of Spanish painting entitled 
“From Greco to Goya” is currently on view 
at the Winnipeg Art Gallery in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. Paintings by El Greco, Zurbaran, 
Ribera, Velasquez, Murillo, Goya and 
others have been loaned to the exhibition 
by museums in the United States and Can- 
ada, as well as by the Kress Foundation and 
private owners. The Winnipeg Gallery is 
attempting through loan exhibitions to offer 
the public in this part of Canada an oppor- 
tunity to see important works of art from 
large museums in other cities. 


Purchase Awards in Illinois 
Exhibition 


Eight works from the University of Illi- 
nois 1955 Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Painting and Sculpture have been 
selected by members of the art faculty to be 
added to the University’s collection. Win 
ners of the purchase awards include: San 
Francisco Bay by Ralph S. DuCasse, Le 
Faou by Frank Duncan, External Dictation 
by Leonard Edmondson, Guardian by Mor- 
ris Graves, Mosque by Margo Hoff, Ile de 
la Cité by Roger Kuntz, Night Music by 
George Ratkai, and Landscape with Scrap 
Metal, by Karl Zerbe. 
























Books 


Art of Arnhem Land 


“AUSTRALIA: ABORIGINAL PAINTINGS, 
ARNHEM LAND.” Introductions by Siw 
Herbert Read and Charles Pearcy 
Mountford. New York Graphic Society 
by arrangement with UNESCO. $15.00 


by Allyn Wood 


This is a spectacular book in every 
sense of the word. An elephant folio, 
it contains 32 full-page color repro- 
ductions, of very fine textural quality, 
15 of which are of cave paintings and 
the remainder of contemporary bark 
paintings. There are two introductions, 
one by Sir Herbert Read, the other by 
the Australian ethnologist, Charles 
Pearcy Mountford. These, each only 
three pages long, are necessarily lim- 
ited in giving background material; so 
I should like to recommend Colin 
Simpson’s Adam in Ochre (Frederick 
Praeger, Inc., 1953), his personal ac- 
count of the Arnhem Land Expedition 
of 1949, on which this art material was 
collected. These two books together 
make an armchair expedition as excit- 
ing as the Voyage of the Beagle. Inci- 
dentally, Arnhem Land is a large terri- 
tory in N.E. Australia, and the art of 
the Arnhem Landers is very different 
from that of aborigines in other parts 
of the continent. 

Concerning the arts of ancient Mex- 
ico and Oceania, James Johnson 
Sweeney recently wrote, “Both date 
their final decadence from the point at 
which the beliefs native to the artist 
began to be shaken.” Why is the 
aborigine corrupted by uncertainty, 
and sophisticated man often raised by 
it? How long does it take for the 
aborigine to share the aspiration of our 
concept of responsibility and choice? 

The Arnhem Lander has not lost his 
faith, though a few individuals have 
been mission-schooled. As Simpson 
points out, one who was a partial imi- 
tator of the white men, and familiar 
with the story of Noah, when actually 
pinned down to his belief, was un- 
hesitating in upholding his own tribe’s 
equivalent myth. For the hill of his 
ancestors’ flood was there: he had seen 
it himself. The seeing-is-believing atti- 
tude to which we are so attached under 
the name of empiricism, can as well be 
believing-is-seeing. Arnhem Land art 
is a fine combination of both. 

The formality, the “abstract,” in this 
art upheld by faith seems to contradict 
the observation that, in our own cul- 
ture at least, realism flourishes during 
“calm” periods and abstraction in times 
of mental and social turmoil. I thitik, 
however, that there are many qualifi- 
cations to be made in assuming an anal- 
ogy. Our abstract art, for instance, may 
reflect the creator's return to an infan- 
tile rather than to a racial primitive 
point of view; or, it may seek a totemic 
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certainty in the aboriginal style, to cure 
the artist’s sense of belonging nowhere 
—and often civilized man takes much 
more symbolism from aboriginal forms 
than the man closer to nature intended. 
Besides, the “abstraction” of primitive 
art, as illustrated here, is formality but 
not non-representation. It is, to the 
contrary, the epitome of representation. 

Still secure in his faith, the Arnhem 
Lander’s art is a repeated confirmation 
of his ancestrai chronicles and continu- 
ing invocation. The sacred drum he 
carves and paints today is as if derived, 
in genealogical succession, from the 
drum made sacred by the god who 
went into the log as a dingo and came 
out as a man, in the Dreamtime; it is 
as potent. The Arnhem Lander has a 
rather limited number of art subjects, 
such as the yam, the kangaroo, the 
fish, and natural and supernatural 
people. Mountford says that the cave- 
art of Oenpelli is the most highly de- 
veloped in Australia, and its “x-ray” 
art—in which selected parts of the 
skeletal or organic structure are painted 
as if the body were transparent—is the 
most highly developed in the world. 
The palette, now as in the past, is 
limited to ochres, red, black and white, 
applied with a tuft of bark. In the 
caves are cup-holes where the artists 
mixed their colors with adhesive juices. 

The reproductions of bark painting 
are to me the most fascinating half of 
the Arnhem Land book. They are su- 
perb “contemporary” art. The bark 
sheets are rapidly consumed by weath- 
er unless saved, as they were here, 
soon after the paintings were made. 
They are often made during the period 
of monsoon, when the people retire 
into hastily-raised shelters—for the 
Arnhem Lander remains socially at the 
Stone Age level of preparation. These 
paintings seem more relaxed, informal, 


Bark paintings, illustration from “Australia: Aboriginal Paintings, Arnhem Land” 








and entertaining in subject than th 
rock paintings. The rock paintings ar 
more obviously ritualistic, the bark 
paintings often so formalized that th 
designs with mythical reference ap 
pear as “pure form.” Also, the ave 
paintings are simpler with more solid. 
color figures, whereas the bark paint: 
ings employ cross-hatching remindful 
of textile design, flamboyant embellish. 
ments and much organic and skeletd 
detail. There is no modeling or shad. 
ing of figures, yet somehow one derive 
a sense of the reticulation and spotting 
of light peculiar to the tropics. 


I should like to mention the still life 
quality even of the animated huntes 
of the cave-paintings. There is a high 
degree of perception in this oldest o 
living Man, in whom fixed belief seem 
completely to take the place of logic 
All Arnhem Landers are artists. Wher 
logic comes into their world, the artis: 
will be divided off, talents segregated 

The Arnhem Lander has a wonder 
fully accurate sense of form, including 
his own profile, but has formalized th 
shelving lines almost into a cartoon 
Is the humor we find in these animated 
encountérs between overly active hunt 
ers and huge pregnant kangaro0s 
shared by the artist? In his perfec 
faith, unless blighted by Stone Ag 
hardship, he may have achieved a high 
degree of humor. There is still to & 
written an account of humor and fut 
making in primitive cultures, and how 
far it enters into their arts. This aspe 
of ethnology comes last, since mé 
share their humor—genuinely—oml 
at the last: at the moment acquaintant 
turns to friendship, uncertainty to tus: 
and when life expects and accept 
death. Perhaps no ethnologist has ® 
mained in the field long enough—antl 
it ceases to be a “field’—to share 
deepest rewards of confidence. 
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Music 
by Alfred F rankenstein 


ing is available on records now- 

whether it be new or old, fa- 
miliar or recherché, and modern music 
js no longer a grudgingly tolerated 
rarity so far as this form of publication 
js concerned. Still and all, the latest 
avant-garde ideas are running true to 
form in making their way very slowly, 
both with those who give concerts and 
those who issue discs, and the record- 
ing called Tape Recorder Music which 
has just been released by a new firm 
known as Innovations is the first of 
its kind to appear, at least in this 
country. 

Composers have been experiment- 
ing with the record as a creative me- 
dium for many years; such experiments 
were in progress, using discs turning 
at variable speeds, long before the tape 
recorder was invented. Tape, however, 
is handier than the disc for this pur- 
pose, and it offers a much broader 
horizon of possibilities. The two com- 
posers involved in the new record, 
Otto Luening and Vladimir Ussachev- 
sky of Columbia University, restrict 
themselves to normal musical instru- 
mentalities—the piano, the flute, and 
the voice—as their prime sources of 
sound. The Europeans of the musique 
concréte school use sounds of nature, 
and this is distinction of considerable 
importance. 

It would be quite impossible to cata- 
logue all the new resources suggested 
by the work which Luening and Ussa- 
chevsky have done. By recording on 
tape at various speeds, the range of 
any musical instrument can be ex- 
tended over the entire spectrum of 


audible frequencies, and even beyond 
it; some sounds employed by Ussa- 
chevsky are the overtones of funda- 
mentals too deep to register on the 
human ear. Tape affords all manner of 
reverberations, providing an effect, 
much used by Luening, which Peggy 
Glanville-Hicks describes as “spiral- 
ling out and out in continuous, pulsat- 
ing circles of sound, like the ripples 
on still water at the dropping of a 
pebble.” Anything recorded on a tape 
can be inverted by being played back- 
ward, and the inversion, of course, 
need not be restricted to its original 
speed or register. Finally, by cutting, 
editing, and making montages of dif- 
ferent tapes, any and all of these things 
can be combined in a single sound 
track, in any order or relationship the 
composer may desire. 

In other words, an entirely new 
acoustical world has now opened its 
doors. Luening and Ussachevsky are 
not the first to enter it, but they are 
the first whose works have been made 
generally available to the American 
public. Their new record contains five 
compositions—Fantasy in Space, In- 
vention, and Low Speed, all by Luen- 
ing, Sonic Contours, by Ussachevsky, 
and Incantation, by both men jointly. 
Like all very new music, it is difficult 
to describe, since we have as yet no 
common vocabulary for this kind of 
acoustical experience. Sonic Contours 
is a piano piece bringing forth all 
manner of bell-like, organ-like, stop- 
ped, choked, and jangling sounds; it 
also has a passage of strange chatter- 
ings that went into the microphone as 
the sounds of human voices. Fantasy 
in Space is the easiest of all the pieces 
to comprehend. In it, the flute plays 
a charming folk-like tune in counter- 


Vladimir Ussachevsky and Otto Luening 


point with its own reverberations seem- 
ingly at a great distance. In the Inven- 
tion, the flute plays a 12-tone piece 
in more strict and conventional poly- 
phony, but with itself. Incantation 
and Low Speed are both in an eerie, 
mysterious vein and seem to rely more 
upon the tape and what it can do than 
upon preconceived design. 

To the extent that the technical 
processes of this new music are only 
partially under the composer's control, 
it offers a certain parallel to modern 
developments in the visual arts, al- 
though it is, to be sure, not the only 
new music of which this can be said. 
Just a hundred years ago, William 
Sidney Mount, writing an essay on 
painting in the guise of a letter from 
the ghost of Rembrandt, said, “When 
any accidental beauty developed itself, 
I was careful to cherish it with greater 
jealousy than my own drawing,” and 
this insight, coupled with others, has 
been evolved by modern painters into 
a complex esthetic. Now the com- 
posers are coming along. The most 
extreme instance was the composition, 
performed by John Cage some years 
ago, wherein twelve radio sets were 
placed on the stage of Town Hall in 
New York and picked up whatever 
happened to be on the air according 
to a carefully organized rhythmic plan. 
Luening and Ussachevsky may resent 
and deny this parallel with Cage’s ex- 
periment, wherein rhythm was the 
only controlled factor, but one sus- 
pects they are not able to predict abso- 
lutely everything that transpires on 
their tapes and “cherish accidental 
beauty” to at least the same degree as 
Mount. In a chancy world it is not 
surprising that the arts play games of 
chance as well. 


Film Series 


Representative achievements of great film 
directors, from 1915 to yesterday, from 
Germany, Russia, Denmark, France and 
Italy, in addition to the work of American 
movie pioneers: this is the substance of a 
series in progress every other Sunday eve- 
ning at the Washington Irving High School 
auditorium, presented by The Group for 
Film Study, Inc. The group, organized on 
a non-profit basis, under the leadership of 
Mr. Gideon Bachmann, is devoted to bring- 
ing its members the best of notable and 
hard-to-find movies, and also issues a maga- 
zine, Cinemages, containing valuable crit- 
ical and factual material on films. 

The balance of the Group’s spring show- 
ings will include Malaparte’s I/ Proibito 
Cristo which suffered a strange eclipse after 
its initial showing here in 53; Vampire, a 
film of Carl Dreyer, creator of The Passion 
of Joan of Arc; G. W. Pabst’s The Joyless 
Street (in which Garbo appeared); V. I. 
Pudovkin’s 1905 (Mother), and a program 
entitled The Dawn of the American Screen, 
involving early films of Mack Sennett and 
D. W. Griffith. Paul Valkenburg, who was 
Carl Dreyer’s film editor, will speak on the 
evening of May 15. Inquiries should be 
directed to The Group for Film Study, 
3951 Gouverneur Avenue, New York 63. 

—Vv.Y. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































Textiles and Ornamental Arts 
of India 


The first encounter on entering the imag- 
inary bazaar installed on the Museum of 
Modern Art’s first floor is with an almost 
life-size wooden sculpture of a tiger de- 
vouring an Englishman, from which for- 
merly issued roars and groans, undoubtedly 
much to the delight of the Indians. Next 
one comes upon an enormous draped bed 
on which manikins in beautiful costumes 
are seated. Beyond, gold columns surround 
a long pool of water over which hang row 
upon row of beautiful saris in rich brocades 
and silks, printed cotton and soft wool, 
with elaborate embroideries or simple hand- 
blocked designs. The necessity for a body of 
water in a display of textiles is dubious; it 
is a handsome but irrelevant distraction. 
Indeed, in the entire installation, designed 
by architect Alexander Girard, the Museum 
reaches an epitome of elaborate showman- 
ship more worthy of a Hollywood set de- 
signer than a cultural institution. The bril- 
liance of the walls vies with the colors of 
the textiles; space for the public is en- 
croached on by extraneous props, often 
leaving narrow corridors in which traffic 
becomes a problem; and the profusion of 
exhibits is such that the attempts to repro- 
duce a pseudo facsimile of a local setting 
only add to the confusion and visual chaos. 
One has the impression that the Museum 
does not feel these items capable of attract- 
ing interest unless they are frantically pro- 
moted by elegant display. 

The richness of the fabrics, the beauty 
and imagination in even the simplest de- 
sign, the exquisite workmanship in the gold 
and silver filigree and the vessels of carved 
jade, as well as the gaiety in some of the 
minor folk crafts offer great appeal to the 
eye as well as some glimpse of the Indian 
esthetic as it applies to design for everyday 
life. Some of the more rewarding inclusions 
from an artistic point of view are the small 
sculptures in bronze and brass, a horse and 
rider, a miniature altar, a shivalinga, a 
cluster of animals with separately modeled 
heads and a common barely differentiated 
mass for the bodies, the crude terra cotta 
figures, and several of the textiles such as 
the 18th century temple cloth, with a strong 
design printed in gold and silver on black 
cotton or the fragment of a 17th century 
rug with symbolic beasts. (Museum of 
Modern Art, to June 12.)—M.S. 





Fortnight in Review 





Embroidered shaw] from Western Bengal, 
late 19th century. At the Museum of 
Modern Art 


Age of Mannerism 


Since the formal and psychological com- 
plexities of 16th-century mannerism have 
many affinities to the taste of our own time, 
the present group (which includes some 
works from last year’s Indianapolis show) 
is sure to whet modern palates. All of the 
examples are piquant, though generally 
minor, illustrations of the style, but I would 
cite especially the acidulously colored Sa- 
lome of the School of Rosso, whose per- 
versity is worthy of Wilde and Strauss; a 
double-image landscape-head of the School 
of Arcimboldo, long hailed as a forerunner 
of surrealism; the Ovidian metamorphosis 
of ants into people in the Jupiter and 
Aeacus on Aegina by an unknown master; 
the spatial irrationality and elegant attenu- 
ations of a Triumphal Procession by Nicold 
dell’Abbate; a Monsi Desiderio Adoration, 
which continues the mannerist tradition in 
its theatrical flare of bejewelled, costumed 
figures and fantastic ruins; and not least, an 
early El Greco Paradise (as well as a pre- 
sumed self-portrait in terra cotta), where 
the supernatural theme and brilliant Vene- 
tian palette suggest the flickering, visionary 
style of the mature artist. Included are 
drawings by Bloemaert, Spranger, Cambi- 
aso and F. Zuccaro. (Delius, to May 16.) 

—R.R. 


Monsti Desiderio: Adoration of the Magi. At Delius 








































Kootz Anniversary 


A tenth anniversary festival at the Koon 
Gallery consists of a loan collection of paint. 
ings and sculpture that have passed from 
this gallery into public and private owner. 
ship. As most of these works have beep 
previously commented upon, further critical 
consideration appears superfluous, yet in 
many instances the exhibits assume different 
aspects in this new context. Vlaminck’s 
fauve landscape stands out impressively in 
its clarity of definition from the abstractions 
around it. Some of the outstanding items 
include Hofmann’s Orchestral Dominange 
in Yellow, free-flowing, heavily pigmented 
forms beating out an assonant rhythm, An 
unexpected quality in a painting by Sov- 
lages is its insistent forms: broad heavy 
bands of black in the foreground of the 
canvas relieved by glimpses of white and 
gray in striking relief. Hare's sculpture, 
The Moon, appears to acquire an added 
authority of empyrean existence, while Las. 
saw’s Moons of Saturn seems to dwindle in 
significance. Items that cannot be bypassed 
are Hommage 4 Richard I, by Mathieu: 
Arp’s sculpture Crown of Buds in solidly 
modeled forms, a contrast to the familiar 
character of his paintings, and the ingratiat. 
ing color and fantasy of Baziotes’ Toy 
World. (Kootz, to May 7.) —M.B. 





Stuart Davis: Study for a Drawing #3. 
At Downtown 


Downtown Group 


Ben Shahn's large watercolor Third Alle- 
gory has a Near Eastern flavor unusual in 
this artist who has never been given t 
exotic themes. It is nonetheless a particu- 
larly fine Shahn, rich in color and poetic in 
subject. Stuart Davis fits together in jigsaw- 
puzzle fashion the interlocking pieces of 
his compositions in three small gouaches 
which are more intricate but no less disci- 
plined and laconic than his large canvases. 
Two excellent Sheelers, vertiginous in pet 
spective and inventive in geometric impef- 
fections, a vibrant O'Keeffe, Black Door 
with Snow II, and several sculptures and 
a watercolor by William Zorach complete 
this spring offering of new work. (Downs 
town, to May 21.)—M.S. 


Connie Fox 


At first glance Connie Fox’s vigorous paint 
ings appear almost totally abstract, but upoa 
closer inspection their imagery reveals the 
appearance of things. An expressionist # 
heart she has a strong predilection for deep 
blacks and tonal color issuing a sullen pit 
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mre-drama oi strong impact. The paintings 
Man and Horse and Book of the Dead inte- 

the artist's inner and outer vision in 
a convinciny visual language of form. 
(Morris, to May 21.) —A.N. 





European and American Prints 





An international sampling of recent graphic 
work, this exhibition combines prints by 
foreign artists who are better known for 
their painting, such as Soulages, Hartung, 
Nicholson and Piper, with work by Amer- 
icans such as Lee Chesney, Carol Summers, 
Dean Meeker and others who specialize in 
printmaking. The Soulages prints are minor 
editions of his paintings, the same broad 
dark lines illumined by color on an under- 
lying plane; Hartung’s work grows no less 
cold and hard on this more intimate scale; 
the Léger is but a replica of a painting, 
vivid in color, solid in composition; and 
the same is true of most of this particular 
foreign work—the artists merely repeat their 
statements in pigment on stone cr metal. It 
is the Americans here who treat the print as 
a unique medium, exploiting all the possi- 
bilities of materials and techniques, some- 
times to the extent that expression is be- 
clouded by technical performance, but often 
achieving a tranquil union between the 
inherent qualities of the medium and effec- 
tive treatment of subject. Good examples 
are Moy’s woodcut, Classical Horse and 
Rider in swirling arabesques and Meeker’s 
colorful silk screen Las Vegas with (sym- 
bolic?) accents of silver. (Contemporaries, 
to May 5.)—M.S. 






























Neal Thomas 






The less complicated are the more successful 
of this artist's abstract paintings. The group 
of spontaneously brushed watercolors, ad- 
hering to a knowledgeable and pictorially 
exciting austerity of means, are the best 
things in the show. In the watercolors 
Thomas poses a darting calligraphy of line 
with serene, carefully adjusted color upon 
broad expanses of unpainted surface. The 
two finest are the delicate No. 11 and the 
bolder, expressionistic No. 16. Some others 
are insufficiently controlled in form so that 
their complex imagery lacks clarity and falls 
into decorativeness. Two large oils £6 Sum- 
mer '54 and $7 Summer ’54 are impressive. 
Their sensitive modulations of whites sub- 
tly lapping over the warm brown of unsized 
canvas are jolted into shocking immediacy 
by the intrusion of a single note of brilliant 
color. (Artists, to May 19.)—A.N. 

















Edward Chavez 


In these canvases, views of nature are trans- 
formed into kaleidoscope networks of jagged 
shapes. A handsome case in point is Ele- 
mental Landscape, where dense, irregular 
Patches of glowing color are imbedded into 
the Picture structure like iridescent miner- 
als in a rock. The same viewpoint can be 
seen in the scenes of harvesters, whose firm, 
blocky forms are merged in the golden, 
autumnal glow of sun and wheat. Or con- 
sider the somewhat looser, more thinly- 
Painted Conflagration, with its fiery reds 
Swirling against a coal-black sky. Here, as 
elsewhere, Chavez’s work happily balances 
an over-all compositional lucidity with a 
richness and intricacy of color and texture. 


(Ganso.)—R.R. 


May 1, 1955 





Fred Farr: Picador 


Merdon Simpson and Fred Farr 
This is the first show of paintings by Mer- 
don Simpson who studied at N.Y.U. and 
Cooper Union and was represented in the 
Guggenheim exhibition of Younger Amer- 
ican Painters. Decorative touches of silver 
and gold and areas of sunny color are har- 
moniously arranged in rhythmic abstrac- 
tions, with surface interest provided by 
fragments of collage beneath the textured 
pigment. Pleasant, if rather tentative, these 
paintings indicate artistic ability confronted 
with uncertainty of direction. 

The small sculptures of Fred Farr (only 
the smallest ones were available at the time 
of review) are engaging creations in bronze; 
part organism, part machine. Baffling in 
their references to a subject matter which is 
never precisely defined, these are playful 
inventions, intricate in construction and 
































highly individual in concept. (Schaefer, 


May 2-21.) —M.S. 


Grace Borgenicht 


Evanescent landscapes and seascapes are 
rendered in washes of color overlaid with 
brusque linear accents and lacy passages of 
pen drawing. A sophisticated knowledge of 
technique is apparent in the use of artifices 
which tend to be more labored than fluent. 
Sumptucus color is employed with imagina- 
tion and unfailing taste in rainbow-hued 
seas and purple-drenched mountains, with 
such innovations as a black sun in an 
orange-tinged ochre sky. No mere sketches 
cr impressionistic studies, these water colors 
are highly polished works characterized by 
elegance and a preference for the formal 
and contrived over the random and imme- 
diate. (Martha Jackson, to May 14.)—M.S. 


Reuben Tam 


Reuben Tam’s recent paintings continue to 
display his power to translate the vivid 
sensations aroused by the conflict of natural 
forces into plastic terms. Such visual sen- 
sations would seem to be out of the range 
of painting, yet Tam transmutes them into 
pictorial imagery. The emotive urgency of 
these canvases is always under intellectual 
control, so that however poetic their con- 
tent, structure is sound. The authority of 
his handling gives the impression that he 
has so fused vision and technique that one 
cculd not be separated from the other. His 
technical means are varied, oil on gesso or 
on canvas, casein on board, producing in all 
of these variants, even surfaces of latent 
richness. The surety of his broad brushing 
might give the effect of casual ease, but 
that is misleading, for throughout the 
show the right relation of color and form 
to conception distinguishes his painting. A 
new warmth of color appears in many of 
these recent canvases, not so much relieving 
the intensity of the works, as heightening 
it by transmuting the key into a different 
play of harmonics. In Hurricane off Maine, 
the up-beaten jets of water and the down- 
surging gusts of wind produce a cosmic 
epic of dynamic forces. Curiously the dark 
depths of Lobster Cove create the impres- 
sion of some mysterious residual vestige of 
a primordial world. Calm and Sea Glint, 
or Seascape and Stars reveal the artist's sen- 
sitive perception of varying moods of sea 
and sky. (Alan, to May 7.) —M.B. 


Reuben 


Tam: Hurricane off Maine 
































Maud Morgan 


A combination of nature, mysticism and 
the poetry of emptiness seems to motivate 
these barren abstractions. If, at times, Mor- 
gan’s formal simplicities and organic shapes 
recall Dove, her style is by no means con- 
sistent, vacillating unexpectedly from clean- 
edged, flat-colored forms to subtler manipu- 
lations of texture and value. Often the re- 
sults verge on the effete, but occasionally 
she produces such effective canvases as 
Nautilus, with its hushed, twilight atmos- 
phere and its pale, evanescent colors; or the 
surprisingly vigorous No. 37, where her 
palette suddenly includes a fiery orange 
countered by delicate pinks. (Parsons, to 
May 14.)—R.R. 


José de Rivera 


The clean, structural curves of José de Ri- 
vera’s latest work in forged and welded 
stainless steel are often like motion frozen 
in air. No. 10 is a flowing line of arresting 
purity forged from steel into a subtly dimin- 
ishing and swelling rhythm that arcs through 
space with the grace of flight. There are 
several of these bars of shining motion in 
the show as well as a number of the sheet- 
metal forms which are like enfolding petals. 

The challenge of his material—despite 
steel’s light-reflecting properties — imposes 
an additional austerity onto de Rivera's 
work and in those pieces where the line is 
contiguous the effect is sometimes too bal- 
anced. The curving planes, which are so 
pleasingly alive when he uses color on 
aluminum, are not as successful here, per- 
haps because the light transmitting quality 
of steel is not a substitute for the warmth of 
color. The light it returns is a cool light, 
and the fine sensibility of the artist is ham- 
pered by steel’s unwillingness to do more 
than gleam. 

There are few sculptors today who are 
working toward purity and perfection as 
consistently as José de Rivera, without re- 
course to romanticized surfaces, and few 
who would attempt to use steel. In this 
respect he deserves great credit for the suc- 
cess he has had in injecting life into an 
uncompromising material by treating it 
with an equally uncompromising creativity. 
(Borgenicht, to May 14.)—L.G. 


Attilio Salemme 


The impressiveness of this large show makes 
the recent and untimely death of Salemme 
all the greater loss. From the cubist experi- 
ments of the 1940s to the present year, one 
can trace the perseverance and integrity 
which resulted in the definition of Sa- 
lemme’s unique art, an art which is as 
rewarding on a purely formal level as it is 
in terms of its metaphysical imagery. Most 
characteristically, Salemme’s forms hover 
between a serene world of abstract geometry 
and a disquieting fantasy. This is most 
brilliantly demonstrated in Oracle, where 
vertical, semaphore-like creatures, _half- 
human and half-mechanical, enact the drama 
of human destiny with clock-like precision. 
Yet however fascinating these awesome 
and eery figures may be, the formal disci- 
pline with which these canvases are com- 
posed is equally compelling. Thus, using 
only flat color planes and taut, ruler-like 
lines, Salemme achieves a masterly tension 
between the suggestion of unreal, laby- 
rinthine spaces and a completely flat surface 
design. In the 1950s there are evidences of 
new directions, in which (as in Doll Opera) 
the pristine exactness of his art gave way to 
looser forms and the introduction of shad- 
ing and blurred colors, but unhappily the 
future promise of this trend must remain 
unrealized and one is obliged to turn to his 
more familiar style for a complete statement 
of the distinctive qualities of Salemme’s art. 
(Duveen-Graham, to June 1.) —R.R. 


Parma Group 


With the exception of Larry Day’s billow- 
ing figures, with their nervously spattered 
black contours and white highlights, most 
of the works in this group belong to the 
avant-garde. Of extreme inventiveness are 
Robert Keyser’s elegant and deceptively 
simple collages, unusually discreet in their 
delicate colors and subtle merging of the 
untouched background with the scraps of 
pasted papers upon it. The intricacy of 
Sanford Greenberg’s pastels or Felrath 
Hines’ watercolors is more overt. Greenberg 
creates jungly swarms of smudged colors, 
ink flecks, and scribbly lines, which, for all 
their surface glitter, lack the fine discipline 
of his paintings; and Hines presents a com- 


José de Rivera: Construction No. 1 
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pressing his watery brushstrokes into narrow 
confines. For contrast, one can turn to tk p 
easy and open orange and purple poster. 
paint forms of Robert Dain, which lie 
heavily in the shadow of Motherwell 
(Parma, through June.) —R.R. 














Maurice Sievan 


The landscapes of Maurice Sievan emerge 
through such deft and graceful brushwoi 
that one would suspect them, wrongly, 
being superficial impressions rendered” 
a gifted virtuoso. Sievan’s canvases have 
on the contrary, far more depth than m 
labored pictorial documents: seen throuj 
a poetic temperament which never peril 
its manual dexterity to dominate the spi 
ual gravity of the paintings, their ele 
tonalities are enriched with hints of m 
colors, and, by implication or direct st 
ment, draw the observer through their 
vagueness to a sense of substance perme 
by a mysterious serenity. (Passedoit, 
May 14.)—S.F. 


Mary Bruce Sharon 


The charm of Mary Sharon’s primitive 

paintings lies partly in the delightfully naive J Ofte 
rendering of stiff little figures and the no § 4 | 
unartful flattened compositions, and part 9 dead 
in the private glimpse she offers us into the ual 
secure world of her Victorian childhood is § % ¢ 
Kentucky. We see the primly dressed littl and 
girl on a visit to a Museum or a bewilder- the 
ing tour of Mammoth Cave, the family has 
gathering, the starched servants and laden § "8a 


table, the side-wheeler on the river, th — YU 
horse and buggy, all bespeaking the com that 
fortable and easeful existence of a maott s 
leisurely era. The uptilted picture plat § ‘%® 
allows a comprehensive view of the scent, — 
the shallow space and fixed boundaries pre with 
serve the sense of intimacy, and the detailed scal 
account of furnishings, costume and per § *% 
sonnages bring this world very vividly ax Stat 
poignantly into our horizon. Perhaps too as 
much in the spell of nostalgia for a childs a 
paradise lost, Mrs. Sharon never includes 4 es 
trace of an unpleasant or fearful recollec - 
tion, or perhaps in the serenity of age the = 
life of a child 65 years ago appeafs % 
utterly simple and joyous as these canvases ja 
represent. (Wellons, to May 7.)—M.. “a 

Wor 
Yoram bea 
For his third exhibition Yoram has turned 2 


to the mysteries of the Kaballah cult in tt és 
Jewish religion for his subject matter. Is he 
myths and beliefs are boldly translated iat 


d 5 his 
symbolic images of a bizarre and imagt thi 
native nature. Drawing upon the stylistt mo 
devices of medieval art Yoram utilizes 4 a 


heavy black drawing line to structure his 
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color-shapes into dark, forbidding eloquence. 
‘A teligious brooding penetrates such can- 
ses as the symbolic Sacrificial Ram and 
the Medieval Prophet, who proclaimed him- 
wii the messiah. The major painting in the 
sy From The World Of The Kaballah 
“4s a large fantastic visual portrayal of 
inner mysteries of this philosophy. 
{feigl, to May 7.)—A.N. 



















































Col. Bernt Balchen 


The third one-man show at these galleries 
by the noted explorer, this one is titled 
"Polar Life,” a series of watercolors which 
efiectively illustrate the picturesque aspects 
of his material, with an occasional portrait 
characterization before the northern land- 
scape. (Grand Central, to May 14) .—S.F. 
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Mark Rothko: Untitled 


| Mark Rothko 
>rimitive 
lly naive § Often one hears that painters like Rothko 
the not | afe pushing easel painting to its limit, to a 
d partly § dead end which means the loss of individ- 
into the § ual expression and quite possibly the end 
jhood in § of easel painting as such. (Already the size 
sed litte | 20d nature of much current work has made 
yewilder | the term “easel” an anachronism.) There 
e family has been some trepidation in art circles 
nd laden § ‘garding Rothko’s new exhibition, a ner- 
iver, the § YOUS tendency to dismiss it as the proof 
the com § that his direction is no direction at all. 
a moft The first impact of the 12 gigantic can- 
re plane § Ys on view is startling in its breadth, 
he scene, | SMMplicity and the beauty of color dealt 
aries pie With on such a vast and subtly modulated 
> detailed scale. Rothko has discarded all intellectually 
and pet associative forms and faced you with the 
vidly and gtandeur and poetry of a world which can- 
haps mo § ™ be reduced to the personal. In the com- 
a childs | Patatively small space the gallery affords, 
ncludes 4 these twelve beautiful areas are ranged into 
recolle- | #2 ¢nsemble of serenity and stability which 
f age the will doubtlessly confound the restless and 
pears as | ‘Me confused. 
canvases It is just possible that Rothko has opened 
_M.S. @ realm which few painters of his intensely 
Poetic sensibility have been drawn to, the 
world of “Pure relationships” and “rich 
beauty” which Mondrian claimed was just 
as turned of us. “The relations of dimensions,” 
ult in the he remarked, “present the artist with one of 
natter. Its the most difficult problems. And the closer 
lated into he approaches the ultimate consequences of 
nd imagi Sart the more difficult is his task.” In 
e. stylistic this new work Rothko has proved himself 


utilizes § 
icture his 
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More than equal to the challenge. (Janis, 
0 May 14.)—1. G. 
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Calligraphy as Expression 


Three artists of different nationalities, Al- 
copley, American, Sabro Hasegawa, Japa- 
nese, and Michel Seuphor, French, contribute 
three different approaches to calligraphic 
painting. Alcopley, who is a noted hema- 
tologist as well as a painter, stresses the 
significance of the brushstroke and the 
combinations of strokes as gestures mean- 
ingful in themselves, communicating merely 
the rhythm or posture of their own dance, 
uninterpretable and intended to be read by 
the eye as the ear listens to music. Hase- 
gawa, on the other hand, makes use of 
calligraphy to tell a story, partly by symbol, 
partly through actual characters and partly 
through the quality of the line itself, its 
upward or downward motion, its wavering 
or directness. Seuphor is the most cerebral 
of the three, carefully plotting each of the 
myriad fine straight lines of which his com- 
positions are composed, creating images by 
terminating the lines or varying their thick- 
nesses or distances from each other. His 
work is calligraphic only in the sense that 
it is made up of lines, for each composition 
must be read as a unit. (Fried, to May 14.) 

—M.S. 


University of Illinois 


Though not very daring in their multiple 
conceptions, the student works in this show 
exhibit definite professional quality. Predom- 
inately figurative, the paintings range from 
early expressionist styles to decorative semi- 
abstractions. The richly-colored and power- 
fully-conceived Trio by John Hannah is the 
one genuinely abstract canvas in the exhibi- 
tion which even so appears derived from 
objects observable in nature. Such paintings 
as Robert Taugner’s Seascape and William 
Armstrong’s Storm Center convey a roman- 
tic expressionism, melancholy in pictorial 
impact. The high level of the oil painting 
is further sustained by the works of Kol- 
ence, Miller, Andrews and Lindley. Of the 
sculpture pieces, Fred Johnson’s Free Form, 
a beautiful and organic maple wood con- 
ception, the gothic, elongated Torso of 
Sarah Hayes and Thomas Fricano’s sensi- 
tive, inventive metal sculpture, Meeting of 
the Warriors, are among the best. A small 
selection of graphic work include good ex- 
amples by Bill Armstrong, A. W. Rush and 
Arthur Thrall. (Forum, to May 2.)—A.N. 


Juan De’Prey 


A Puerto Rican, De’Prey shares the stylized, 
heavy forms and brash colors characteristic 
of much _ south-of-the-border painting. 
Among these scenes of native life, Family 
is typical in its compact, bulky figures 
harshly outlined in black, its contrast of 
brown faces and white garments, and its 
passages of hot, primary colors. The land- 
scapes, however, are more original, captur- 
ing with their expansive views, looser 
brushwork, and electric greens the effect of 
drenched fields and soggy atmosphere. 
(Galerie St. Etienne, to May 7.) —R.R. 


Eugene Berman 


Eugene Berman’s sketches for decor and 
costumes for the ballet Roma, recently pro- 
duced by the City Center, possess the varied 
fascinations of linear and color patterns fa- 
miliar in his work. His accomplishment as 
an artist scarcely needs comment. But these 
engaging figures and imaginative settings 









are not merely decorative gestures, for they 





reflect his profound knowledge, not only of 
Roman but of all Italian life and living. 
He appears to have turned over the pages 
of his attentive observations for each 
seemingly casual stir of movement, for the 
appositeness of costume to each character. 
The introduction of details of baroque 
sculpture, of impressive (yet thoroughly 
practical) architectural backgrounds serve 
not alone picturesque effects, but also as 
subtle motivations for the significance of 
his themes. (Knoedler.)—M.B. 


Carl Brown 


From a trip around the Mediterranean re- 
gion, Carl Brown has chosen picturesque 
subjects to paint in enamel on wood. Ren- 
dered as decorative forms in flat, clear 
colors, they make little effort to go deeper 
than their harmonious surfaces, being con- 
tent to create handsomely designed panels 
whose natural grain is permitted, on occa- 
sion, to play a textural role in the compo- 
sitions. (Weyhe, to May 10.)—S.F. 


Ariadna Liebau 


Upon backgrounds mottled by short strokes 
of varied color Ariadna Liebau draws her 
calligraphic images: people walking the 
streets or seated in discussion, birds, a for- 
est. Their simple outlines run together and 
interpenetrate in a witty, lyrical flow which 
takes on whimsical qualities as well. Mas- 
querade—pethaps the richest in color—and 
Arrangement of a Group of Loiterers are 
among the most effective pictures here. 
(Perdalma, to May 20.)—S.F. 





Fay Lansner: The Conversation 


Fay Lansner 


These paintings show an earnest search for 
a personal direction and an effort to ward 
off influences and styles which do not con- 
nect with the artist’s highly feminine sensi- 
bility. There is a group of canvases done in 
a free, lightly toned manner which are a 
blend of non-objective values and her desire 
to express subjective feeling. Since then she 
has sharpened her color, and though still 
dealing with the female figure, the emphasis 
is more on the ornamental, enigmatic qual- 
ity in womanliness as in The Conversation. 
Her drawings and portrait. heads—paintings 
such as the freely handled Moment of Hate 
—stress a haunting, questioning quality. 
Her still lifes, on the other hand, are more 
crisp and positive statements and they may 
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offer a suggestion of what her work will be 
when she has fully mastered the technical 
means to handle the subtle feelings she 
wishes to convey. (Hansa, May 3-22.) —L.G. 


Landscape Group 


An exhibition called Paysages de France 
assembles an array of different regions of 
France, characterized by an uncompromis- 
ing directness of statement. André Civet’s 
Les Arbres compensates the vertical insist- 
ence of its up-thrusting bare boles by 
glimpses of horizon. The gayety of the 
Riviera is recorded by Roger Bezombes in 
lively patterns of light and color enfolding 
and revealing the festive details of beach 
diversion. Oudot’s Normandy landscape, in 
almost sullen notes of unrelieved gray, 
builds up a sound pictorial architecture. An 
outstanding canvas by Claude Venard (an 
artist much in evidence just now) is Marin 
et Route, its congeries of flat planes leading 
the eye to the distant sea in a curious, yet 
impressive upswinging movement. Jean- 
Marie Carzou’s ably arranged, homely de- 
tails of a barn’s interior is dominated by 
the radiance of an open door. The only non- 
objective painting is Roger Wogenskcy’s 
La Foret, a complexity of whorls of color. 
Other admirable paintings are by Yvette 
Alde, Camille Hilaire, Moura Chabor, 
George Dayez, Paul Charlot and Francois 
Gall. (Galerie Moderne, to May 14.) —M.B. 


Charles DuBack 


Simple statements concerning Charles Du 
Back’s family life are presented in his first 
one man show. Having an excellent sense 
of design, his paintings are best appreciated 
when one sees them as flat areas of bright 
color. His massively conceived forms, al- 
ways well-manipulated, adapt themselves 
better to larger canvases. The Red Table 
and The Cousins are two such large paint- 


ings outstanding in the show. Ink drawings 
again exemplify his simplification of forms 
and assured, strong lines. Watercolor ap- 
pears to be his weakest medium. (Roko, 
to May 18.)—C.L.F. 


Miriam Svet 


Using a style which looks like Renoir 
academicized, Svet imposes a romantic mel- 
ancholy on her paintings. Such is the case 
in White Pitcher, where the object is iso- 
lated against a pinkish-blue haze; in Portia. 
where the lonely heroine is engulfed by a 
sea of murky brown; or in the scene of a 
deserted studio corner. If these works tend 
to be vapid, the smaller still lifes, less pre- 
tentious in scale and intention, occasionally 
betray the more modest virtue of a slight 
succulence of paint surface. (A.A.A., to 
May 7.)—R.R. 


Bridget Tichenor 


Transparent abstract forms painted with a 
surreal luminosity suggest organic com- 
pounds that provide areas of color fancy or 
qualities of eerie filminess. The feeling for 
space which would give some scope and 
dimension to these forms is weak; they be- 
come indefinite against a background of 
color blending. The drawings which main- 
tain a reference to the figure are clean, lacy 
and more certain of their context, striking 
a stronger note. (Karnig, to May 7.)—S.B. 
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Spanish Art 








The isolation of Spain is sadly evident ir 
this exhibition of contemporary oils whid 
consists mainly of dull still lifes and stié 
academic portraits. Among the painters som 
are highly trained; Terasso and Barbeta en- 
ploy 19th century modes with a sensitivin 
to color. Siches-Piera seems to be searching § Pfovi 
for some light in trying anecdotal bar scene § 4tmo: 
and a still life that echoes Van Gogh. Th§ May 
trouble is not only a lack of contact with 

the developing vision of this century bu 






the lack of imaginative fervor or any signii- F Grot 

cant personal vision that must, of necessity, F and 
be painted. (Contemporary Foreign Ar. 

—SB § Spon: 

this i 

ois with 

Philip Evergood oar 


The viewpoint of these works is the fe §¥ith 


miliar one of the 1930s where social satin B4¢ | 
roma 


is given pictorial palatability by the used 
high-keyed colors and bright, complex sit and | 
face patternings. As such, Evergood’s paint STV 
ings, for all their loose-jointedness ani §°Om 
fussy illustrative detail, are generally vivi work 
in effect. The continued relevance of thi § Vibra 
roster of millionaires, juvenile delinquent, § ‘4? 
resort scenes, and workers is, however, ! line¢ 
more troublesome question. Often, thet - 
te 


canvases are more satisfying when there 
less emphasis on subject, as in the delicat Som 
and moody Twilight Landscape, with i Mari 
fibrous network of trees and its restrict! § (Ko 
palette, or when they concentrate on of 
figure, as in the drawings, Dear Aunt Swi 
or Man Reading, where fine draftmanshp § Wil 
is wedded to an incisive characterization 0 





these gnarled country people. (ACA. Ove 
—RAR. § caus 

back 

* non. 
Mickey Walker a 
In both conception and execution, thee §°t 
canvases by the ex-prizefighter, Mider 9st 
Walker, are terribly ingenuous. Ther 9 Pos 
themes range from snowy winter lat and 
scapes and tugboats around New Yor 
it 


harbor to the bogus surrealism of Relea 
or Abstract World, with their lurid symbo! bi 
ism. As for the painting technique, it 6 rh. 
uncomfortably between the flatness of te Th 
genuine primitive and the more knowledé (Ri 
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modeling devices of the tutored ama- 
(AA.A.) —R.R. 
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, Di Spirito, Chamberlain 


strips of steel as if they were a 
clay, Barbara Lekberg models her 
so as to eliminate their solid bulk, 
ting instead an iconography whose 
and fullnesses are molded like torn, 
billowing sails. Spacial voids function as 


iM dramatically as the undulant metal forms 
® toward expressing the symbolic human con- 


tent of her themes. 

Henry Di Spirito cuts into the rocks 
found near his studio in Utica to release 
the images of animals and insects, retaining 
the boulder mass as an essential fact of his 





re. 
Glenn Chamberlain’s wood and _ stone 
scilpture is inventive and varied, with (ex- 
cept for Struggle and Tenement) perhaps 
still too many hints of Moore and Lassaw 
to reveal his own individuality. (Sculpture 
Center, to May 18.)—S.F. 





Roy D. Parker 


A self-taught painter of 73 (he began at 
the age of 67), Roy Parker's landscapes of 
rural New York are among the more dis- 
arming of their kind. Green Acres describes 
most of their subject matter of barns and 
houses, cows and horses —even a covered 
bridge. A natural simplicity and neatness 
provide these assembled pastures with an 
atmosphere of warm serenity. (Panoras, to 
May 7.)—S.B. 





Group Exhibition of Painting 
and Sculpture 


Sponsored by the Wall Street Synagogue, 
this invitation exhibition has been selected 
with an eye to pleasing everyone, although 
few of the artists are likely to be pleased 
with each other’s company. Opposite poles 
are represented by Leon Kroll’s heavily 
romantic pastoral scene, Blossoming Trees, 
and George Mathieu's Fond Rouge, a flimsy 
scrawl of black on a dull red canvas. In the 
common middle ground lie such diverse 
works as Ad Reinhardt’s study of color 
Vibrations, Sidney Laufman’s verdant Land- 
‘cape and Alexander Archipenko’s stream- 
lined torsos. A work which deserves an ex- 
hibition to itself is Magritte’s jointed coffin 
seated in the pose of Madame Recamier. 
Some of the other artists included here are 
Marin, Stamos, Sol Wilson and Raktai. 
(Kottler, to May 7.)—M.S. z 





















William H. Littlefield 






Overlapping and interpenetrating planes 
cause figures to become backgrounds, and 
backgrounds to become figures, in these 
non-objective oils. Organic lines, usually of 
4 sandy texture, direct movement over the 
fntire surface, but never permit the eye to 
est On one center of interest. A large im- 
Posing painting arbitrarily titled Dragon 
. Enchanted Castle has many focal points 
iy appear to be eyes. Just as the artist 

€s on chance effects so does the viewer 
hake by. chance ambiguous forms with 
: s, fish and the like. Between This and 

at has exceptionally rich color harmonies. 
(Regina, to May 14.) —C.L.F. 
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"Abstraction" 15" x 35" 


section of the exhibit. 
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Robert Sivard: La Charcuterie Fouquet 


Robert Sivard 


Charmingly illustrative, the paintings of 
Parisian subjects which Robert Sivard pre- 
sents in his first one-man show blend a 
primitive’s clarity and stiffness with a so- 
phisticated, amiable satire. His figures pose, 
straight with self importance, before back- 
grounds in which every detail is treasured 
wth a tongue-in-cheek affection. 

A quietly amusing note is added to Si- 
vard’s canvases by his recall of early litho- 
graphic poster reproduction techniques: 
grainy blacks appear as darker tones over 
the interstices of lighter impastos to add a 
stone-surface look to the oils, contrasting 
with more directly painted areas. (Mid- 
town, to May 7.)—S.F. 


Spring Water Color Exhibition 


A potpourri of amateur and professional 
work in many styles, this open exhibition 
includes a few works of marked originality 
and vigor among a host of less significant 
contributions. George Torrice displays a 
fresh and provocative treatment of his sub- 
ject in two boldly painted gouaches, Wine 
Cellar and Composer, and Tahlequah De 
La Houssaye finds beauty in squalor with 
her pensive figure in a cramped perspec- 
tiveless interior. W. J. Jennerjahn offers a 
pointilist landscape, Scene at Alderheim, 
and Sylvia Bernstein shows a brittle sea- 
scape spattered with black stenographic 
strokes surrounding a well of deep blue. 
(Caravan, to May 3.)—M.S. 


Irving Kriesberg 


Flocks of animals and birds have been re- 
placed by humans and sub-humans in the 
recent paintings of Irving Kriesberg, al- 
though he still adheres to the unique mode 
of expression which attracted attention to 
his earlier work. An individual painter 
who persists in his own direction, dis- 
regarding current stylistic vogues, Kriesberg 
has moved away from formless linearity 
toward more structural painting in which 
form and color rather than drawing play a 
key role. The shift is apparent if one com- 
pares The Cave of 1953, in which a chorus 
line of grimacing figures making gestures 
of exuberance or futility is sketchily drawn 
in black line, with The Street of 1953 
which is a rhythmic composition of colored 
vertical shapes suggesting the motion of 
many walking people. 

His buoyant lyricism reappears with re- 
newed vigor and optimism in the 1955 
canvases, variations on the theme of boy 
with dog and bird in gay and poignant 
paintings organized by horizontal bands of 


bright color. It is still the wistfulnes y 
his content rather than plastic s5 

which lends appeal to Kriesberg’s work, by 
the fertility of his imagination is such the 
the absence of formal grace and coheren 
is irrelevant. (Valentin, to May 14.)—y¢ 











“Remington to Today” 





Shown recently, this comprehensive eqhj. 
bition of life in the Old West was not only 
interesting for the nostalgic cowboy-a4. 
Indian subject matter which has since bee, 
exploited by the movies, but also for th 
artists’ use of interpretive color to supple. 
ment naturalistic form. In some cases th 
hues are daringly radical: W. R. Leigh, fo 
example, in his large The Master Hanj 
features a purple horse with a blue-greey 
mane. 

Among the well-known painters of they 
subjects whose works were gathered her 
to accompany Frederic Remington's vig: 
ously brushed westerns were Charles Ri. 
sell, Charles Schreyvogel, Olaf Wieghor, 
Henry F. Farny, Peter Hurd, Tom Ly 
Gray Bartlett, and George Catlin, whoy 
early paintings, in their oval frames ani 
ocher color-tones, recall the work of th 
late Louis Elshemius. The show also ip 
cluded a portrait of Buffalo Bill by Row 
Bonheur. (Grand Central.) —S.F. 




































































Peridot Group 








The paintings in this interestingly varied 
group are pervaded by early-spring moods 
Their color gamut lies within the scak 
associated with the changes of wintry earth 
hues to the gentle green tints of emerging 
foliage (Leon Hartl, Hyde Solomon, Su 
Mitchell) and sun-warmed grays or ochen 
(Rollin Crampton, Rosemarie Beck). 
Philip Pearlstein’s Cliff seems to thav 
into heavy mobile forms, while Kimber 
Smith and Seymour Franks evoke, respec 
tively, the sudden dark drama of a thunder 
shower or the color shock of newly opene: 
petals. Even the interiors are affected bj 
vernal notes: Reginald Pollack’s rose-tingei 
Figure and Balcony and sensitively painte 
still lifes by Hanna Ben Dov and Arthur 
Elias. The show is rounded out by Blanche 
Dombek’s small terra cotta Bird, togethe 
with examples by Tino Nivola and Rut 
Asawa. (Peridot, to May 7.)—S.F. 
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this Year's Favorites’ 


Among the paintings selected from the work 
exhibited at the gallery during the past 
yeat, those most deserving of a return en- 

ment are Joe Wollins’ Seated Woman 
in red-brown, brushed by chalky white 
highlights, with a hint of Modigliani in 
the stylized curves and elongated neck, 
Charles Douglas’ prim black figure with 
birds and umbrella against a ground of 
shocking pink, and Boats at Night by 
Henry Sexton, an original composite of 
pink moons and decoratively patterned sail- 
ing craft. Two painters of landscape, Mar- 
jorie Beck and Edward Betts, are also wor- 
thy of attention. (Contemporary Arts, to 
May 13.) —M.S. 


Lotte Jacobi 


The recent exhibition of ‘“Photogenics” by 
Lotte Jacobi provided further evidence that 
in the hands of a creative sensibility pho- 
tography can be raised to the status of art. 
Made graphic through the rhythmic action 
of a flashlight source—sometimes directly 
affecting the sensitized paper, in other in- 
stances deflected to it from opaque or 
translucent materials—the finished prints 
completely transcend these technical ma- 
nipulations, emerging as poetic visions 
which, in their own tonal medium, attain 
an exquisite formal purity recalling the 
concepts in sculpture of Arp and Brancusi. 
In their hyperphysical realm Lotte Jacobi's 
beautiful images exist as complete and self- 
sustaining realities. (Jacobi) —S.F. 


A man who has wisely concentrated on his 
strongest cards, Rasmusson is showing a 
series of recent drawings of bullfights, ballet 
dancers, circus equestrians and Flamenco 
singers. There are only a few of his excel- 
lent landscapes in this group: one of a 
harbor in Maine and another of St. Tropez, 
but these, along with the more dramatic 
bullfight scenes, show him at his best. The 
Flamenco singers do not come off as well as 
the animal studies (they are the best ele- 
ments in the circus group) and some of the 
ballet studies are lacking in the motion and 
weight he captures in the bullfight draw- 
ings. From these, one wonders why Ras- 
musson was not chosen to illustrate Death 
in the Afternoon rather than A Farewell to 
Arms. (Maynard Walker to May 7.) —L.G. 


Jon Keller 


A sculptor with a mannered flair fires clay 
to look like driftwood—heads and long 
fingers with harp strings emerge as though 
from Waters with sea growths still clinging; 
in Offering a glazed hand holds out a 
Blazed red heart for inspection. The casein 
Portraits and figure studies also combine 

mg, sometimes tear-streaked, faces with 
shells and insects. The surface is stretched 
to melodramatic lengths in Miss Keller’s 
style; it is fashion art turned operatic and 
rightfully belongs to perfume advertising. 
(Bodley, to May 7.)—S.B. 


ludolfs Liberts 


ae a teacher at City College, Liberts, 
Who was for 25 years stage designer at the 
state Opera in Riga, is Latvia’s chief painter 
in New York. His landscapes of New York 

Paris are filmy and expressionistic and 
We the quality of stage sets. In two can- 
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vases the Manhattan skyline is placed 
against a view of the white city of Riga 
in the distance. His is a popular mode of 
European romanticism which thrives upon 
associations and nostalgia. ( Barbizon-Plaza. ) 

—S.B. 


Cotton, Stewart, Matson 


Lillian Cotton weaves her oils out of im- 
pressionist threads of soft colors blended 
into simple figure arrangements. Grace 
Bliss Stewart renders her watercolor sub- 
jects in semi-abstract terms, with Olympus 
as her most unified interpretation here. 
Greta Matson’s drawings and lithographs 
are portrayed in strong contrasts of light 
and shade, making unobtrusive patterns 
out of essentially naturalistic forms. (Pen 
and Brush, to May 4.)—S.F. 


Hal Toledo 


Without resorting to professional artifice, 
Toledo creates admirable watercolors spon- 
taneously brushed into both fluid and pow- 
erful pictoriality. Among the most expres- 
sionistic in style are the well-organized 
Farm on the Hill and the dark, richly col- 
ored Still Life. More sensitive in the use 
of a relaxed black drawing line as well as 
more limpid in the color washes, 3rd Ave 
"L” and Asphalt Works are among his most 
imaginative and _ beautiful conceptions. 
(Village Art Center, to May 6.) —A.N. 


Donald Stoltenberg: Burial Ground 


Donald Stoltenberg 


One of this gallery's “guest exhibitions,” the 
show marks Donald Stoltenberg’s first ap- 
pearance in New York, though his work 
has already been seen in Chicago, Massa- 
chusetts and Boston. His color key is low 
but rich and in Red Lead, he seems to have 
gone beyond the poetic but sober impres- 
sions of Boston’s harbor, Burial Ground, 
and the architectural forms in Italian Vil- 
lage. Most of the canvases fall into the 
category of abstracting from illustrative 
views of landscapes and cities which absorbs 
painters like Congdon, but Stoltenberg has 
not indulged in any surface trickery and 
keeps his paintings in the realm of direct 
and honest presentations of a personal re- 
sponse. (Grand Central Moderns, to May 
12.) —L.G. 


Roger Anliker 


The paintings and drawings of Roger 
Anliker reveal a skilled draftsman and tech- 
nician with a flair for the imaginative. His 
fantasy sometimes effects a kind of surreal- 
ism, as in the fragile A Death of Flowers, 
or expresses itself in an ebb and flow of 
abstract form found in the handsome en- 
caustic Inner Blue, or faintly intrudes into 
his more naturalistic landscapes and por- 
traits. On the whole, Anliker’s work does 
not achieve great depth, for its poetic sense 
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is too shallow in emotion and too contrived 
in psychological impact to arrive at more 
than very beautiful illustration. Less elabo- 
rate technically than the others, the black 
and white After Summer is composed force- 
fully and directly into the space and imag- 
ery of a strongly expressive pictoriality. 
(Seligmann. ) —A.N. 





Grigory Gluckmann: Carabinieri 


Grigory Gluckmann 


The boudoir aura of Gluckmann’s paintings 
of rosy nudes and dancers in various stages 
of undress is modified by an occasional reli- 
gious picture or a more sober street scene 
such as the Carabinieri. but it is in render- 
ing the frothier world of lace and tulle and 
voluptuous femininity that the artist excels. 
With felicitous brush he delineates the 
graceful contours of his figures, bathing 
them in atmospheric light which empha- 
sizes the luminous flesh tones and dimin- 
ishes into hazy surroundings. Similar skill- 
ful handling of light is evident in the 
Venetian water colors of hushed dark canals 
and flashing white piazzas. (Milch, to May 
14.) —M.S. 


Walter Midener 


A sculptor and teacher in Detroit, Midener 
exhibits a number of terracotta, bronze and 
wood pieces distinctive for their admirably- 
conceived form. Ignoring the new tech- 
niques and open-space characteristic of much 
contemporary sculpture, Midener composes 
figures solidly in the round. Both a sensu- 
ous feeling for sculptural form and an abil- 
ity to invest it with a warm, compassionate 
emotion can be felt in the artist’s work. The 
romantic attitudes of these lovely shapes 
never become superficial or stylized for 
Midener’s sculptural volumes are built by 
subtle, yet forceful organic rhythms. Sitting 
Girl, whose gentle gestures flow out of flat 
and rounded surfaces, and Mother and 
Child, suggesting cubism in its analysis of 
simplified plane structure, are among the 
high points in the exhibit. (Barone, to 
May 21.)—A.N. 


Barbara Baekeland 


The latest find by Art Discoveries, Inc., is 
Barbara Baekeland who exhibits a selection 
of bird and landscape paintings executed in 
a vigorous expressionist manner. The most 
intriguing canvases are those depicting huge 
birds, symbolic and mysterious. Of the land- 
scapes, Trees in the Swamp, a complex 
network of stark white tree forms woven 
into ghostlike silhouettes, is the most engag- 
ing. (Barone, to May 21.) —A.N. 


1954-55 Graphic Prizewinners 


All three of these graphic artists show wa 
striking in color and excellent in techni 
Rita Leff and Constant Scharff have a ¢ 
ilar approach to colored woodcut, 
lishing simple abstract patterns, they inwan 
very handsome and intriguing themes byl 
intuited and seen. Their differences can’ 
noted in Leff’s assertive symbolism (egy 
cially in Image and Nocturne) , as contras 
with the quiet intimacy of Scharft’s # 
and Sails and Fish Motif. Unlike the og 
two artists, Helen Gerardia’s lithograph 
are intricately conceived as she fractures het 
decorative picture shapes into myriad ig. 
ages. Her two works Bridge and Bridge oj 
Night have an originality all their ow, 
(Village Art Center, to May 6.) —AN. 


Riley Group 


A 6’x8’ landscape by Norma Morgan 
dominates this exhibition. Painted from , 
sketch of an English moor, the canvas j 
more than half taken up by sky, but it is; 
sky fractured into crystalline shapes almoy 
more complex in arrangement than th 
fragmented land itself. This ambitious and 
striking work is supplemented by smali 
prints by the same artist, delicate-textured, 
expressive renderings of figures and land. 
scapes. Anne Mittleman’s Jungle, a large 
Pollock-derived abstraction, predominantly 
red and yellow, is intended to suggest the 
city after an atomic bombing, and indeed it 
does have a quality of an inferno, fascinat- 
ing and horrible to contemplate. By contrast 
the Jamaican scenes by Karl Parboo-Singh 
are idyllic in their almost primitive inno- 
cence and tropical luxuriance. (Riley, to 
May 4.)—M.S. 


Stephen Tennant 


The descriptive title of this show, “Bizarre 
Nostalgia and Maritime Fantasies,” fairly 
covers the curious collection of watercolors 
by this English writer-painter. The major 
part of the exhibition is made up of mon- 
tage-like scenes and portraits for the title 
page or cover of his novel L’Ascar. There 
are envelopes, billboards, drawings of sailors 
and bars; the pre-war waterfront of Toulon, 
arranged as if the author were making 3 
pictorial synopsis of a proposed work and 
indulging in the pleasure of seeing it asa 
complete thing before it had even been 
begun. Other large drawing-montages 0 
New York and San Francisco employ the 
same technique of a multitude of memories 
and impressions, souvenirs in fact, of a place 
and his response to it. (Iolas, to May 7.) 


—LG. 


Maurice Becker 


In these candid watercolors of beaches, 
parks, resorts, the shadow of Cézanne lies 
heavily. Thus figures and landscapes, a 
Juno, are transformed into thinly-brushed 
and delicately luminous planes which sug: 
gest both volume and a continuous surface 
design. If Becker's attitude is generally ob- 
jective, concentrating on forma! mattefs, he 
at times suggests a more personal note, % 
in Lobster Boat, lonely against a fiery sky; 
in the mysterious quiet of Ble Island; ot 
in the coloristic brilliance of Sailboats # 
Sunset. In all cases, however, his unpretet 
tious art displays keen discipline and refine 
ment. (Art of Today.)—R.R. 
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Joseph De Martini: Facade—Venice 





AN. | Joseph De Martini 


Exhibiting for the first time in five years, 
Joseph De Martini demonstrates an in- 
creasing freedom of brushwork in his sparse 


Morgan | calligraphic seascapes with jagged abrupt 
| froma f strokes conveying the motion of the surf 
canvas i) § as well as its shifting frothy lights and 
ut it ise # cavernous darks. The artist travelled abroad 
‘s almos § recently on a Guggenheim Fellowship and 
han the | exhibits several paintings of Venice, among 
ious and f them the impressive Grand Canal in shades 
y small f of pale blue and luminous green over dark- 
textured, f er areas of underpainting which give depth 
nd land — and movement to the expanses of water 
a large and sky. In this deceptively simple work 
minantly § the quadrangle of a sail in the foreground, 
gest the F the low arc of a bridge almost spanning the 
ndeed it § canvas, the row of moored gondolas and 
fascinat- § the distant line of low white buildings are 
contrast § all rendered in spare understatements, yet 
90-Singh f are brought through careful organization 
ve inno: — and studied use of light into a spatially 
‘iley, t0 f exciting and dynamic composition. (Heller, 
to May 14.) —M.S. 
Eighth Street Group 
“Bizarre An exhibition of student painting and 
"fairly handicrafts from the William Fisher Art 
ossien School in Kennebunkport, Maine deals 
apse with such timeless subjects as fishing boat 
tan scenes and sentimental seascapes. Compe- 
he title tent depictions by Edward Auger, Kathleen 
There Flynn, Marion O'Conner and Marion Sier- 
tome man are shown. The few handicraft selec- 
Toulon tions are made up of Christmas cards and 
: decorated fabrics. (Eighth Street.) —A.N. 
aking a 
ork and 
it asa Maurice Grosser 
oe A calm and faithful colorist, Grosser pre- 
loy the sents gently toned landscapes of Greece 
seaidll which are almost literal reports of white- 
a place washed peasant cottages and massive olive 
ae trees. His still-life arrangements of fruits 
_1G. and vegetables have an air of classicism 
which is striking. But there is no propagan- 
dizing for a return to classicism in his 
work, merely an expression of a personal 
conviction that these were the best values 
yeaches, Painters ever adhered to and, for him, there 
ne lies need be no others. (Iolas.) —L.G. 
, ac in 
rushed 
h mg Veres 
surface A talented craftsman, Veres works with 
lly ob- Palette knife but achieves textures so varied 
ers, he aS to suggest other painting methods as 
ote, as well. Clowns are her subjects in this first 
ry sky; New York show, and she treats them with 
md; Of an affection which transmits their literal 
pats a aspects faithfully to the canvas. The most 
preten- Moving painting here, suggesting more 
refine- 


than a model posed against bits of circus 
kground, is Behind the Eight Ball, of 
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which Emmett Kelly is the subject. Two 
other canvases, both of Gene Nelson, are 
outstanding. (Hammer, to May 7.)—S.F. 


Fumi Komatsu 


A scholarship student at N.Y.U., Fumi Ko- 
matsu paints, in oil on rice paper, themes 
from her current environment in the United 
States. Retaining her Japanese heritage in 
the pallor of her color, Miss Komatsu draws 
with a deft grace, using fine black accents 
of flowing line to create suggestions of 
form in her animal and landscape subject 
matter. (Gallery 75, to May 9.)—S.F. 


Needlework 


In this busy and visually lively array of 
pillows, chair seats, vests, backgammon sets, 
samplers, and what-have-you, the designs 
are almost as varied as the objects exhib- 
ited. They range from flatly-patterned forms 
on uniform backgrounds which suggest 
both American folk art and modern design, 
through a style of moderately modeled 
flowers, birds, leaves, to a real tour-de-force 
of illusionism, in which a painting is trans- 
lated into needlework terms and _ tiny 
threads replace brushstrokes in the delinea- 
tion of flowers and shrubbery. (Duveen.) 

—R.R. 


Ben Wilson 


The weighty aspects of Ben Wilson's oils 
are not equated with heavy blacks; instead, 
their tones run to grayed or muted colors, 
lowered in lightness by the solemnity of 
their biblical and allegorical overtones. 
Wilson is essentially a draftsman who de- 
pends upon linear emphases to portray his 
semi-abstract dramas. Forms overlap at 
times to the point of transparency, but they 
take on substance through the glazed nu- 
ances which modulate the neutralized sur- 
faces of his paintings. (Salpeter, to May 
7.)—S.F. 


Lois Rapp 


In subject, these watercolors range from a 
close scrutiny of the bulbous forms of 
swamp cabbage to expansive desert vistas. 
The brushwork, too, alternates between the 
dense, soggy strokes of Spring Shadow on 
Penn. Hills and the brisker, sketchier style 
of Trout Fishing. It is the latter viewpoint, 
less literal-minded in its freer omission of 
detail and more audacious coloristically, 
which offers the artist's more personal 
statements. (Eggleston, May 2-14.)—R.R. 


Ben Wilson: Spears of Mourning 
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Afro Continued from page 11 


wrought its changes. Paintings of the past four years show a 
development from the self-imposed formalism of the 40s to a 
rediscovery of the painter’s particular gift: the gift of lyric 
narrative. 

Suddenly, in 1951 and 1952, the hand of the artist appears, 
and the soul. Afro himself told me that his older paintings 
have the appearance of pictures done by a man in a “smok- 
er.” But that is all changed now. The past three years’ pro- 
duction shows an intensive research into personal sources. 
All of Afro’s paintings, he says, are autobiographical. He 
himself sees the narrative so vividly that he is always sur- 
prised when, faced with these recent abstractions, the visitor 
fails to “see” the narrative. Of late, Afro has moved far back 
in his memory. For example, the large Red Seal (a painting 
sumptuously colored with large swinging movement) goes 
back to childhood. He watched his grandfather putting a wax 
seal on a letter once. “Why do you do that?” the boy asked. 
“Because this has to travel,” the grandfather replied. After, 
the boy took sealing wax, heated it, and implanted a seal on 
his temple in the firm belief that it would put him on his 
traveling way. Transformed entirely on canvas, what remains 
of the anecdote is the fantasy of a human being, hungry for 
adventure, conjuring unseen landscapes. 

The same kind of poetic reconstruction is found in the 
beautiful Garden of Hope. Here, a filmy white light—the 
kind of light trapped in snowy mountains—swathes the 
forms. The mystery of the child in a twilight garden is 
evoked in a quiet language. In this painting as in many 
others, Afro suspends colors in a kind of overall close tonal- 
ity, allowing a few drenched high colors to speak for the 
whole. These delicate inflections are the carriers. There are 
other paintings in this lunar, reverie mood, but they never say 
the same thing twice. 

Like most Italians, Afro knows how to celebrate. The 
fanciful, ebullient side of his nature emerges in the high- 
keyed recent paintings—those in which he allowed himself 
the most freedom and spontaneity to date. In these, he cele- 
brates the delights of the senses. These paintings are less 
residual; closer to the nerves than to the dark regions of the 
memory. Flicked with brilliant lights, and threaded with dy- 
namic line, they show the optimistic corner of Afro’s soul. 

In these last paintings, The Sireno, and La Persiana (te- 
produced on the cover of ARTS DIGEST, April 15) and Boy 
With Turkey the hand of the artist is at last felt, even visible 
in the stroke. At last Afro has doffed the spiritual “smoker.” 
I would signal the increasingly broad rhythms—great rocking 
motions, like the surging of a summer sea—the greater 
feeling for texture and surface variation and the increasing 
use of full-valued colors as the major changes since the 1950 
voyage. Lavenders, rusts, terra-cottas, blues, ghost whites, 
pomegranate reds—the palette of the Venetian masters, but 
altered to meet the vision of today, and the sentiments. 

Afro’s place in Italian painting today is a little apart. 
But that is because he is a lyricist. His influence will be felt 
indirectly, since he rarely, if ever, exhibits in Italy. But his 
voice is probably one of the purest, and most well-trained in 
Europe, and it will surely be heard long after the more 
vociferous avant-garde’s breath has given out. 





Barbara Hepworth Continued from page 9 


mathematical correspondence of two twin cavities, each with 
its final hole that penetrates the perfectly symmetrical oval 
body of the sculpture, is to be seen in Tides: 1946. It is a 
taut, cold, lunar, feminine image: a species of perfection. 

Always she planes, gouges, scoops into the main body of 





her sculpture. One feels that her conception of form jg of 
something worn away from the outside: not of somethi 
thrusting out from the inside, as in Moore. And it always 
seems to me that with this characteristic goes another: | 
would say she is pre-eminently visual, not tactile, in her ap. 
proach. Her subtlety is that of seen forms, seen interfolding 
silhouettes of form, rather than form felt as it were with 
blind, sculpturing hands. It is her fantastically sensitive eye 
that regulates her surfaces until they catch the light—just 59! 
—and not a more muscular or plastic identification of he 
body with the shaped mass before her. Thus it is her silhou. 
ette; her controlled shadows, falling across (and revealing) 
the contours of her spiraling cavities; her perfectly logical 
surfaces (of a taut purity that is often equal to Brancusi’s): 
and her light-manipulating tunnels that chiefly fascinate 
Dwelling upon these viswal qualities one does not miss the 
richer mass-forms which more tactile sculptors achieve. Per. 
fect examples of this visual poetry of unprecedented coldness 
and, humanly speaking, aloofness are Image: 1952 (Hopton 
Wood Stone) and String Figure—Gothic: 1954. In Single 
Form: 1953 (antiphon), although the top part of the fig 
ure, with its firmly subtle gouging and fluting, is very lovely, 
a hint of deadness in the planes of the midtrunk betray tha 
plastic uncertainty which she sometimes shows if she departs 
far from either the purely visual criterion, on the one hand, 
or a mathematical concept of volume, limiting her to varia- 
tions upon geometric themes, on the other. Yet the total 
image, in this slim, subtly twisting, aspiring form, swirling 
upward into light and air, is one of a positively spiritual 
intensity. 

More completely satisfactory than Single Form is another 
recent vertical form, Figure: Churinga: 1952 (Spanish ma- 
hogany ). Twisting its whole mass to the left as it rises, this 
figure is slit up the middle (a huge slot through, running up 
into a rounder, shallower cavity at the top). Here are three 
silhouettes played off against one another: the outline of the 
figure itself; the line drawn in its near surface where it turns 
at right angles into the vertical cave, or slot; and the further 
edge of the slot, where its further orifice is outlined against 
the sky beyond. As you move, so these three outlines swell, 
contract or disappear (in your eye). The play of solid shape 
against, as it were, a carved space, a controlled volume of 
air (in the “slot”) is endless. The poetry of this artist is 
wholly distinct from that of any other modern sculptor. 
She celebrates the impersonal clean, clear, cold forces of 
Nature. Her images image light, air, water. She explores a 
external, not an internal, domain. 



















































































































A Critic's Notebook Continued from page 5 





in a primitive ferocity, in its delineations of dark eras of 
bloodshed and brutality. 

In the season following the Brooklyn exhibition, an enot- 
mous, overwhelmingly enormous, and decidedly heterogeneous 
collection of Russian paintings was shown at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. As one of its avowed objects was to secure by ad- 
mission fees and possible purchase assistance for needy artists 
its roster of almost 900 canvases scarcely merits considers 
tion. Of quite another variety was the Philadelphia exhibition 
of Soviet Art, at the Philadelphia Museum, assembled by the 
Russian Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Cout 
tries (VOKS), and sponsored by this museum, The Amer 
ican Russian Institute and the College Art Association. In 
view of the present seclusion behind the iron curtain, this 
friendly reciprocity and apparent desire for understanding of 
Russian life and culture in 1934 seems an ironic echo of 
the faraway and long ago of an irenic attitude now com 
pletely vanished. 
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Place and Show: The Stable 


Continued from page 7 


Dugmore’s rich, landscape-like situation for strong color and 
settled shapes. 

Natural forms, generalized or specific, are pictured in 
another group of paintings which seem, however, more 
occasions for making a painting in the abstract-expressionist 
sense than representations of their subjects. Wolf Kahn’s 
Amold's Place is such a painting and Louis Finklestein’s 
Trees, Norfolk, Connecticut another. Miriam Shapiro's paint- 
ing, called Bouquet, is not simply that, but a warm, forceful, 
heavy account of what happens to a canvas when a single 
shape is centered in it. Hedda Sterne’s Tondo R makes a 
problem of encompassing the machine-like shapes she uses 
within the circle of her canvas, and M. Lee Abbott invests 
Road with turns that do not lead directly into the pictured 
forest. Robert Goodnough’s Tree is very like the early 
Mondrian orchards, where the tree was the starting point for 
explorations that led to abstractionist conclusions. 

It is unfortunate that Jane Freileicher shows New York 
Evening, for of all the painters involved in the local activity 
that proclaims a newly found “nature,” or “back to nature” 
with a newness, if not a vengeance, she most often displays 
a teal care, not evident here, for the tradition in which she 
locates herself. The same cannot be said of Fairfield Porter's 
Main Street, which provoked the artist’s imagination only to 
the point at which he allowed his Main Street a covering 
pink sky; nor or Larry Rivers’ Portrait of a Boy, which at- 
tempts to suggest that Brackmanesque studies can keep com- 
pany with paintings. 

That sense, however, of the artist’s particularized and 
focused interest in his subject, the sense of a care for it that 
is the first necessity in paintings whose air is more “intimate” 
than worldly, is nicely shown in Nell Blaine’s Flowers and 
Fruit, in Devon Meade’s The Bathers, and in Donald Brust- 
lein’s Self-Portrait. 

The sculptures present the same diversity in style and 
ability, as well as evidence of the disadvantages im- 
posed by size limitations that is characteristic of the show. 
Sidney Geist’s tall pinewood Figwre, a handsome, columnar 
carving, would be better seen on its own terms, in the archi- 
tectural setting that its form evokes. Marisol’s Figures in a 
Type Drawer does come off well here: the type drawer 
creates the architecture for the little clay figures, which are 
freely and broadly shaped and set into the niches of the 
drawer as larger stone figures are set into the niches of 
cathedral facades. Louise Bourgeois’ group of clustered, 
smooth, leaflike forms becomes an appropriate cornice for 
its plain, wooden support, whereas William King’s Hersey 
Bar is a stylized, decorative woodcarved figure that can 
stand, in its small way, by itself. While Richard Stankiewicz’s 
Secretary is a humorous relief in a show notably lacking in 
humor, and is not without sculptural form, sculpture that 
is not indebted to a boiler-maker or a typewriter manufac- 
turer for its forms seems to have a stronger hold on the 
viewer's, if not the artist's, sensibilities. 

Face to face with all of this (and so much more), to what 
conclusions can one come about New York artists as a group, 
with judgment admittedly so conditioned by every detail of 
the show's organization and execution? At most, one can say 
that there is a lot of painting being done and sculpture being 
made; that the styles, moreover, show “a great variety,” as 
one art dealer happily put it. But these are accounts of 
quantity, not judgments of quality, and the show is not con- 
clusive on either ground. For there is more going on in 
New York than has been admitted to the exhibition, and a 
fair impression of the work of any of the artists represented 
can be better gotten by a less inhibited showing of it. 
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COLE'S PRINT CABINET 
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Nattier: Marquis de Chateauraux. On auc. 
tion at Parke-Bernet, May 4. 


Auction Calendar 


May 4, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Oi 
Masters and 19th and 20th century paintings, 
including Noli Me Tangere by Reubens and Jan 
Breughel the Elder, Madonna and Child by Tee. 
pole, Piazzo San Marco, by Canaletto, and pain. 
ings by Magnasco, Vigée Lebrun, Augusto Correlli, 
Bouguereau, Daubigny, Inness, and others. Als 
drawings by Canaletto and Guardi. Property of 
various owners. Currently on exhibition. 


May 6-7, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Eng- 
lish and other furniture of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. From the stock of Basil Dighton, Inc. 
Currently on exhibition. 


May 10, 1:45 and 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
The Sporting Library of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. 
English and American Literature, including firs 
editions and presentation copies from the Libraries 
of Woodson S. Carlisle and Sol M. Fleck. Cur 
rently on exhibition. 


May 10, about 9 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
The Williamsburg edition of George» Washington's 
Journal, 1754. One of eight known copies. Cur 
rently on exhibition. 


May 11, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 19th and 
20th century French and American paintings, 
including a still life by Fantin-Latour, Nature 
Morte by Delacroix, Church at Old Lyme, Conn. 
by Childe Hassam, and works by Georgia O'Keeffe, 
Grandma Moses. Small group of French bronzes. 
From various owners, including Frederick Beck- 
man. Exhibition from May 7. 


May 13-14, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 

French Furniture, and Objects of Art. Meissen 

porcelains. From the Collection of Baron Louis 

= Rothschild and other owners. Exhibition from 
ay 7. 
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museums, an artist like Stuart Davis 
in nearly as many? Where else would 
nearly every major museum be able t0 
show you a Picasso or two? 

Perhaps we can at last afford to be 
less defensive about contemporary att 
in relation to collecting. The big battle 
has been won long since; it has been 
won with such finality that the market 
for masterworks by the greatest figures 
is drying up. That leaves the younger, 
living artists and here, I think, is the 
most absorbing challenge. There is aa 
unrivaled vitality about a collection 
formed at the very time or soon after 
many of its works were created, % 
those of you will know who have 
visited the newly opened Arensbetg 
galleries in the Philadelphia Museum 
or seen the extensive exhibition of the 
Museum of Modern Art's collectiot, 
here in New York. We need mote 
Walter Arensbergs. We need more 
Alfred Barrs. And we need more cdl 
lectors, private and public, who will 
follow past art’s progress with a young, 
clear and flirtatious eye. 
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for the mediocrity of sO many entries: 
that artists and students sent in their early 
gad unsure efforts; that some of the estab- 
lished professional artists did not submit 
their best work. 

What was finally sifted out does not 
necessarily suggest a sharp decline in con- 
temporary graphics but rather seems to re- 
establish their direction as media whose 
obligations coexist with any other. Though 
graphic play and comment offer certain 
temptations to many who are becoming 
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acquainted with the media, a jury is right 
to insist upon graphic expressions that are 
fully realized as works of art. 

In spite of its “toughness” the Ninth 
Annual (on exhibition to June 26) does 
not pretend to have conjured up an array 
of masterpieces. Yet this is a significant 
and nation-wide selection. In enacting a 
healthy catharsis, the Brooklyn Museum 
Maintains its definitive role in the graphic 
field, clears the air and prepares the way 
for a more promising Tenth. 


BANFF SCHOOL of 
FINE ARTS 


23rd Session 
In the Canadian Rockies 
June 20th — September 10th 


Offering 
Drama, Ballet, Music, Painting, Handi- 


crafts, Interior Decoration, Oral 
French and Photography. 


For Calendar write: 
Director, 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphie Arts, Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial 
Art, Ceramics. Unlimited contact with Museum col- 
lection through study and lectures. Est. 1876. Also 
Evening School. Russell T. Smith, Head of the School, 
230 The Fenway. Boston 15, Mass. 
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SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Professional training based on Fine Arts. Interior, 
Fashion, Advertising, Design in Industry. 3 year 
certificate, 4 year degree through N.Y.U. Veteran 


Summer and extension. 
Write for Catalogues. 


Box W, 410 E. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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TRAINING 
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Summer Session 





















June 20 to July 29. Painting, sculpture, 
design, ceramics, metalsmithing, and 
weaving. Degrees offered: B.F.A. and 


M.F.A. Fall term, Sept. 12. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
m1 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


GALLERY AND 


NORTON SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 





Purchase Awards at Brooklyn’s Ninth Print Annual: Figure in the Air (intaglio), 
Ray Brown; Seascape (intaglio in color), H. C. Cassill; Sauper-sonic (serigraph), 
Warrington Colescott; Vertical Structure (woodcut), Robert Conover; Wide to the 
Wind (woodcut in color), Perle Fine; Odyssey (woodcut), Vincent Longo; Game 
(drypoint), James McGarrell; In Space (cellocut in color), Boris Margo; Black Mood 
(serigraph), Dean Meeker; The Hunter and the Hunted (engraving & aquatint), 
Hasold C. Todd; and Face in the Mirror (woodcut i in color), Richard Zoellner. 


Classes for adults & children, 
for advanced students & beginners. 
Prospectus on request 





























A PAINTER’S SUMMER 


This is not a school. To a full comple- 
ment of just 12 young, advanced artists, 
we offer selective lodging, fine food, 
superb studios. Our 6th season. $35 
weekly, any period between July 1- 
Sept. 10. Write for prospectus. 


BAY STREET STUDIO 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR @ MAINE 


PAINT and PLAY at 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


Syracuse Univ. Credit Courses (2-6 cr.). 
ALL SUMMER ACTIVITIES INCLUD- 


/ 
soe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


New PRT at 
Wadsworth Atheneum 


Three polychromed wooden figures by an 
Austrian sculptor working in the first 
quarter of the 16th century have been 
acquired by the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford. The figures, which are approxi- 
mately 48 x 56 inches in height, represent 
Pope Urban, St. John and an unidentified 
bishop, and are thought to have been a 
part of a single altarpiece. All three are by 
the same hand and are possibly the work 
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of Art 
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ING LIVE SYMPHONIC CONCERTS f Michael Pach i Portrait, landscape, still life. Summer school: 
ee ae ee . Se ee oO ichae acher, a sculptor an ainter North Truro, Mass. Winter school: Sarasota, 
Painting instruction by REVINGTON ARTHUR . inte Florida. Write for circular B. 


of major importance in the Tyrol in the 
late 15th century. The sculptures were ac- 
quired through the Henry and Walter 


July and August——Catalog 
Mrs. AR M. Skinner, Secy, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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‘The Professional School for Career 
Women. (10th year. Internationally 
known artist-instructors. Diploma 
& degree courses in Advertising 


Art, Art Education, Fashion De- 
sign & Illustration, Interior & 


IN S T | T U T E Textile Design, Painting & Illus- 


tration. Day & Saturday classes. 


G.I. & State approved. Dormi- 
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tories, physician. Low tuition. 


Catalog: 1326 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





Keney Fund and through the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Lippincott Goodwin. 

The Atheneum has also announced the 
purchase, for the Ella Gallup Sumner and 
Mary Catlin Sumner Collection, of Rem- 
brandt’s Portrait of a Young Man, a hith- 


erto little known masterpiece, painted in 
1655. 
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Write Dept. D, Castle Hill, Ipswich, Mass 
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Visiting Artists 
GEORGE BIDDLE 
ROBERT MOTHERWELL 
CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE 
MANFRED SCHWARTZ 
BEN SHAHN 
MITCHELL SIPORIN 
REUBEN TAM 
WILLIAM ZORACH 


July-August 
Write for free Booklet “D” 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Oldest and most distinguished U.S. Fine Arts School. 
Professional training in painting, illustration, sculp- 
ture, mural decoration, graphics. Coordinated with 
University of Pennsylvania for B.F.A., M.F.A., B.S. 
in Ed. degrees. Distinguished faculty. Day, evening. 
Summer School. Catalogue: write R. D. Entenmann. 


116 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 













ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress 










Design, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. ROTC. Stu- 
dents may live in supervised residences 






and enjoy many University activities. 
Write for Bulletins 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 















e Send for prospectus now 


Frode N. Dann, Director 
$14 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Advertising 
Arts, Teacher Training, 
Diploma and _ Degrees. 
Accredited. Begins June 
27, 1955. 


Michigan Av. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 199 
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Creative Art Workshop 


27 June - 5 August 


The Making of 
Modern Art 
Alfred Neumeyer 








Jewelry 
Peter Macchiarini 








Art in Education 
William Boyce 


Children’s Classes 
Rae Breton 


Painting 
W. A. Gaw 


Ceramics 
Reese Bullen 
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Where to Show 


National 


Hyannis, Mass. 


CAPE COD ART ASSOCIATION. Eighth sea- 
son. Three summer exhibitions open to all 
artists. Paintings, sculpture. Membership fee: 
$4. Prizes. Write to Mrs. Mary Walley, Sec- 
retary, Cape Cod Art Association, Hyannis, 
Mass. 


Mahwah, New Jersey 


ART PROJECT SPONSORED BY THE ART 
COUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY AND THE FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY, exhibition to be held at 
Mahwah Plant of Ford Motor Co. in 1956, dates 
to be announced. Open to all artists. All 
media; subject matter must bear directly on 
operations at the Ford Motor Co.’s assembly 
plant, Edgewater, N. J., or the plant now un- 
der construction at Mahwah, N. J. Participat- 
ing artists must register with Art Council, 
which will arrange sketching dates. Fee: $2. 
Juries; awards. Write to Art Council of New 
Jersey, Box 176, Ramsey, N. J 


Newport, Rhode Island 


44TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ART 
ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT. August 6 to 31. 
Open to living American Artists. Media: oils, 
prints and small sculpture. Juried by mem- 
bers of Exhibition Committee. Fee: $2 to non- 
members. Entry cards due July 9; work due 
July 16. Write to 44th Annual Exhibition Com- 
mittee, Art Association of Newport, 76 Belle- 
vue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 


New York, New York 

FRESCO COMPETITION, auspices of the Mar- 
garet Blake Fellowship, Skowhegan School 
of Painting and Sculpture. Open to all ar- 
tists, for the decoration in fresco of the ceil- 
ing of the South Solon Meeting House in 
South Solon, Maine. Prizes: $150 and $75. 
Closing date: May 10. Write to Skowhegan 
School, 2 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


New York, New York 


RECENT DRAWINGS, U.S.A., Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Sponsored by the Museum’s Junior 
Council. Exhibition to be held in spring of 
1956. Open to all artists who are permanent 
residents of the U. S. Media: drawings (a 
work executed in black or one color on paper 
substance). Selection to be made by the mu- 
seum staff. Entry fee: $3. for three drawings. 
Entry cards due by Nov. 1. Write to Junior 
Council Drawing Exhibition, Museum of Mod- 
a aan 21 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 


Youngstown, Ohio 


20TH ANN. MID-YEAR SHOW, The Butler In- 
stitute of American Art, July 1-Labor Day. 
Open to artists in U. S. & territories. Media: 
oil & watercolor. Prizes: total $5000. Entry 
fee. Jury. Work due: June 5. Write to the 
Secretary, Butler Institute of American Art, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


Regional 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


14TH ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART EX- 
HIBITION sponsored by the Louisiana Art 
Commission. September 11-Oct. 2 at the 
Louisiana Art Commission Galleries. Paintings, 
graphics, sculpture, ceramics, crafts. Open to 
all Louisiana artists. No fee. Jury, prizes. 
Entry cards and work due Sept. 2. For entry 
blanks and information write to Jay R. Brous- 
sard, Director, Louisiana Art Commission, Old 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge 2, La. 


Chautauqua, New York 

1955 TRISTATE JURY SHOW. McKnight 
Memorial Hal]. The Chautauqua Art Associa- 
tion. July 2-17. Open to artists born or resi- 
dent in Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. 
Media: oil and watercolor framed. Entry fee: 
$3. Jury; Awards. Entry blanks due by May 
8. Work received from July 1-17. Write 
Chautauqua Art Association, Furniture Manu- 
facturers Building, 11 West 2nd St., James- 
town, N. Y. 


Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS COUNTY 26TH ANN. OF PAINTING 
& SCULPTURE, May 11-June 5. No fee. Jury; 
prizes. Entries due: May 4. Write to Dallas 
oe of Fine Arts, Fair Park, Dallas 10, 
exas. 


Detroit, Michigan 

MICHIGAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION, Detroit Art Institute, June 13-25. 
Open to Michigan artists. Two paintings may 
be submitted. Entry Fee: members, $1.50 for 
painting. Work must be delivered by May 14. 
Write for application blank to Doris Waite, 
14111 Steele, Detroit 27, Michigan. 


Lenox, Massachusetts 


SCVLPTURE WORKSHOP EXHIBITION. Auguy 
l-August 10 in the Lenox Library 

Open to sculptors living in the Berkshire: 
Fee: $3 per entry. Entry blank and work due 
July 10. Write to Franc Epping, The Sculpture 
Workshop, Cliffwood Street, Lenox, Mass, 


Memphis, Tennessee 


5TH MEMPHIS BIENNIAL, Dec. 2-25. Paintings, 
sculptures, graphic arts. Jury, prizes, Entry 
fee: $2.00 per entry. Work due: Nov. 10. Nog. 
tives or residents of Arkansas, Mississippi 
Tennessee eligible. Write to Louise B, 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Overton Par 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 

6TH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND SHOW, Silver. 
mine Guild of Artists, June 12-July 10. 

to artists born in New England or a resi 
therein for two months of the year. Medic 
oil, watercolor, casein, pastel, ceramics and 
sculpture. Fee: $4, for two entries in 
one medium. Entry cards and work due: May 
13-16. Jury; prizes, Write to Revington Arthw, 
Silvermine Guild of Artists, Norwalk, Conn. 


Sacramento, California 


30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Kingsley Ar 
Club, May 18-June 26. Open to residents of 
the Central Valleys. Media: painting, draw. 
ing, prints, sculpture and crafts. Entries due: 
May 6-7. Jury; prizes. Write to Mrs. George C, 
Brett, 2757 Curtis Way, Sacramento 1, 
California. 


Washington, D. C. 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS 63RD 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, National Collection of 
Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution. June 15 to 
July 7. Media: oil painting and sculpture. 
Open to members of the organization and all 
artists in Washington area. Jury, prizes. Work 
due on June 4. For entry blanks write to Lilc 
O. Asher, 2034 Tunlaw Road, N.W., Washing 
ton, D. C. ; 
Washington, D. C. 


FIFTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CERAMIC 
ART sponsored by the Kiln Club of Washing- 
ton, to be held Sept. 1 to 30, National Collec. 
tion of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution. 
Open to artists residing in District of Colum. 
bia, Maryland and Virginia, to foreign artists, 
and by invitation to other American artists. 
Media: pottery, ceramic sculpture, tiles, 
enamel, and stained glass. Jury; awards. 
Award winning pieces eligible for inclusion 
in National Collection of Fine Arts. Entries 
due on August 19. For entry blanks write 
George Beishlag, 2044 Ft. Davis St. SE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Juries for Summer Exhibitions 
Announced 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


The members of the jury of selection and 
award for the Sixth Annual New England 
Art Exhibition, to be held from June 22 
to July 10 at the Silvermine Guild o 
Artists, will be Roy Neuberger, well-known 
collector of American 20th century aft 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director of the Addi 
son Gallery of American Art at Phillips 
Academy in Andover, Mass., sculptor Joba 
Hovannes and painter William Baziotes 
Sixty prizes amounting to almost $4,000 
will be awarded to work in all media. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


The 20th Annual Midyear Show, whic 
will be on view at the Butler Institute 0 
American Art from July 1 to September 5, 
is open to all artists of the United States 
and Territories. Millard Sheets, Californi 
painter and teacher, will judge the water 
colors and Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. will selet 
the oils. Together with Joseph G. Butlet 
Director of the Butler Institute, the juros 
will choose winners of $5,000 in 
awards. 
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ry, N. ¥. 
ALBA June: Regional Ann’‘l. 


iCH. 
ALBION: To May 15: Students. 
ATHENS, GA. 
museum To May 15: 


Ex. 
‘TIMORE, MD. 
— To May 11: Public School 
rs. 
auee 7 May 15: Hoffman Mem.; 
ional. 
“ae To May 22: Liturgy & Arts. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALI¥. — 
Perls May 10-June 10: W. Brice. 
Silagy: Mod. Fr. & Amer. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. P 
Museum To May 28: H. Lowe; G. 


Nat'l Photo. 


Bridges. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To May 7: R. Wagner; May 
9-28: C. Metcalf. 

Doll & Richards To May 7: Bern- 
stein; Meyerowitz. 

ICA To May 27: Fritz Wotruba. 

Mirski To May 18: R. Coburn. 

Museum To May 20: Mus. Drwg. 


lasses. 
ouaneners To May 13: G. Quastler. 
BRONX, N. Y. 
Bot. Garden To May 15: 

Guild a . 

FFALO, N. Y. 
aright May 14-June 12: 50th An- 


AMI RIDGE MASS 
B > '° 
Set esener May 9-June 8: Ma- 
tisse Mem. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art. Inst. To May 29: Cont. Amer. 
Soc. Ann’l; Rattner. 
Frumkin May: H. Weber. 
lll. Inst. May: Open House Ex. 
Lantern May 7-31: Jean Plaut. | 
Library To May 28: J. Richardson; 


Artists 


M. Horn. 

Main St. May 16-June 16: Hans 
Erni. 

Oehischlaeger May: Mexican Ptgs.- 
Drwgs. 

Palmer To May 21: P. Beck; L. 
Tawney. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Museum To May 15: Kandinsky 
Prints. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Inst. To May 10: Alumni Assoc. 


Scholarship. 

Museum May 4-June 12: Cleveland 
Ann’l. 

COLUMBIA, 5S. C. 

Museum To May 22: 
Wool. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery May: Art League Annual. 

DALLAS, EX. 

Museum May 11-June 5: Dallas Cty. 
Ann’l. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Inst. To May 15: 
Painters. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Museum To May 29: Dali. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To May 15: S. C. Fra- 


cassini. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Inst. To May 22: Public Schools Ex. 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

State To May 31: Mich. Prints. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Museum To May 8: 18th C. British. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum May: Public School Ex. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Cont. Arts To May 17: 


Landscapes; 


Younger Eur. 


10 Amer. 


ll. 
Museum May 14-28: Student Ex. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
Galleries To May 22: Children’s Art. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron To June 5: Ind. Ann’l. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
May 9-29: Cont. Drwgs. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
Univ. May 5-21: Louisville Art As- 
Soc. Ann’l. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
Art ler To May 15: Japan Arch. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Art. Assoc. May: Group. 
Cowie May: Paul Dyck. 
To May 10: M. Sheets. 
To May 27: Mark Tobey. 
To May 23: J. Pinto. 
May: Group. 
useum May 13-June 26: Los Ange- 
les Ann’l. 
: Anc. Amer.; Mod. Fr. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
May 7-June 3: Marangoni En- 
grav. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier May: Ponti; Kepes. 
LINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
+ May 10-Aug. 31: School Art. 











Calendar of Exhibitions 


Univ. To May 27: David Kwok. 

Walker To May 15: de Stael; To 
May 29: Hepworth. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum May 8-29: Cont. Amer. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum May 6-22: P. Andrew; P. 
Ewen. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado To May 17: Hunter; Seiden- 
berg; Bucci. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Museums 

Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To June 
26: National Print Annual; May 
4-June 12: Watercolor Biennial. 

Cooper (Cooper Sq.) To June 17: 
19th C. Jewelry. 

Guggenheim (Sth at 88) From May 
17: Giacometti. 

Jewish (Sth at 92) To June: ‘Carni- 
val’; From May 9: Theodor Herzl 
Memorial. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) May 4-30: 
Goya Prints, Drawings; To June 
1: American Swords. 

Modern (11 W. 53) To June 12: 
Arts of India; To May 22: New 
Talent: To Sept.: Japanese House. 

Riverside (Riv. Dr. at 103) May 1- 
22: Society of Young American 
Painters. 

Whitney (22 W. 54) May 11-Aug. 7: 
“The New Decade’—35 American 
Painters and Sculptors. 

Galleries 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To May 8: 
M. Svet. 

A.C.A. (63 E. 57) May 2-21: Refre- 
gier. 

Alan (32 E. 65) To May 7: May 
10-27: R. D’Arista. 

Argent (67 E. 59) May 2-28: J. Wat- 
son. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To May 19: 
N. Thomas. 

A.S.L. (215 W. 57) Ann’l Concours. 

Babcock (38 E. 57) To May 28: 
Amer. Ptgs. 

Barbizon-Plaza (58 at 6th) May 15- 
31: Craft Students League. 

Barone (202 E. 51) To May 21: W. 
Midener, sculp. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 62) Group. 
Bodiey (223 E. 60) To May 7: J. 
Keller: May 10-28: C. Bunnell. 
Borgenicht (61 E. 57) To May 14: 

De Rivera, sculp. 

Brown Stone (146 E. 57) Cont. Ptgs. 

Caravan (132 E. 65) To May 10: 
Watercolors. 

Carstairs (11 E. 57) Fr. Ptgs. 

City Center (131 W. 55) May 3-30: 
Prints, Drawings. 

Coeval (100 W. 56) Cont. Ptgs. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E. 57) To 
May 14: Favorites. 

Contemporary Foreign (37 W. 57) 
May 5-23: Spanish Ptgs. 

Cooper (313 W. 53) Cont. Ptgs. 

Crespi (205 E. 58) Group. 

Davis (231 E. 60) May 9-June 4: 
D. Levine. 

Delius (470 Park at 58) To May 14: 
Age of Mannerism. 
Downtown (32 E. 51) 

Spring Group. 

Durlacher (11 E. 57) To May 21: 
T. Maselli. 

Duveen (18 E. 79) Old Masters. 

Duveen-Graham (1014 Mad. at 78) 
May: A. Salemme. 

Egan (46 E. 57) Cont. Ptgs. 

Eggleston (969 Mad. at 76) May 2- 
14: L. Rapp. 

Eighth St. (33 W. 8) Cont. Ptgs. 

Feig] (601 Mad. at 57) To May 7: 
Yoram; May 21-June 4: F. Govan. 

“ Arts Associates (41 E. 57) Fr. 

tgs. 

Forum (822 Mad. at 69) May 5-26: 
Univ. of Fla. 

Fried (40 E. 68) May: Calligraphy. 

Galerie Chalette (45 W. 57) Fr. Ptgs. 

Galerie De Braux (131 E. 55) Amer. 
& Europ. 

Gallery G (200 E. 59) To May 9: 
M. Lieberman; Z. Maud. 

Galerie Moderne (49 W. 53) To May 
14: Fr. Landscapes. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46 W. 
De’Prey. 

Gallery 75 (30 E. 75) To May 9: F. 
Komatsu. 

Gallery 21 (21 E. 63) May 4-21: R. 
Johansson. 

Ganso (125 E. 57) 
Mandel. 

Grand Central (15 Vand. at 42) May 
3-14: B. Balchen; May 5-20: J. 
Ashley; May 10-20: C. Waugh. 

Grand Central Moderns (120 E. 57) 
fo May 12: Stoltenberg. 

Hall of Art (534 Mad. at 55) Cont. 
Ptgs. 


May 3-28: 


57) J. 


May 2-21: H. 


Hammer (51 E. 57) To May 7: Veres. 

Hansa (210 Cent. Pk. S.) May 3-22: 
F. Lansner. 

Hartert (22 E. 58) Amer. & Fr. 

Heller (63 E. 57) To May 14: J. de 
Martini. 

Iolas (46 E. 57) To May 7: S. Ten- 
nant; May 9-20: F. de Verdura. 
Jabu Enamel (400 W. 57) Sculp. in 

Enamel. 
Jackson (22 E. 66) May 2-14: G. 
Borgenicht. 
James (70 E. 12) To May 7: H. 
Ownby. 


Janis (15 E. 57) To May 14: Rothko. 
Karnig (1912 E. 62) To May 7: B. 
Tichenor; May 11-28: Boissinade. 
Kaufmann (92 & Lex.) To May 13: 
Present Day Artists. 

Kennedy (785 5th at 59) Prts, Ptgs. 

Kleemann (11 E. 68) S. Weidl. 

Knoedler (14 E. 57) Cont. Ital. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 57) To May 7: 
Decade Ptg. & Sculp.; May 9-28: 
Soulages. 

Korman (855 Mad. at 69) May 9- 
June 4: G. Cohen. 

Kottler (108 E. 57) May 9-21: J. 
Morton; E. Grumbacher. 

Kraushaar (32 E. 57) May 3-21: G. 
Beal. 

Library of Paintings (28 E. 72) Amer. 


& Europ. 

Lilliput (23112 Eliz.) Interim Ab- 
— Woodman (Wed. & Fri. 
-7). 

a (41 E. 57) May 11-27: Spring 


x. 

Meltzer (38 W. 57) To May 16: Seri- 
graph Ann’l; May 17-June 6: M. 
Gekiere. 

Mi Chou (320-B W. 81) May 6-June 
30: Choy; Li. 

Midtown (17 E. 57) To May 7: R. 
Sivard; May 10-June 4: Kingman. 

Milch (55 E. 57) To May 14: G. 
Gluckmann. 

Morris (174 Waverly Pl.) May 2-21: 
C. Fox. 

New (601 Mad. at 57) Group. 

Newhouse (15 E. 57) Old Masters. 

Panoras (62 W. 56) To May 7: R 
Parker; May 9-21: H. Mesa. 

Parma (1107 Lex.) To May 21: 
Group. 

Parsons (15 E. 57) To May 14: M. 
Morgan. 

Passedoit (121 E. 57) To May 14: 
M. Sievan. 

Pen & Brush (16 E. 10) May 9-Sept. 
10: Watercolors. 

Perdalma (110 E. 57) To May 6: E. 
Zutrau; May 7-21: A. Liebau. 

Peridot (820 Mad. at 68) May 9-28: 
H. BenDov. 

Perls (1016 Mad. at 78) Mod. Fr. 

Petite (129 W. 56) Europ. Ptgs. 

Pierino (127 Macdougal) Groups. 

Portraits, Inc. (136 E. 57) To May 
19: “Portraits in Review.” 

Regina (254 W. 23) Cont. Ptgs. 

Rehn (683 5th at 54) Group. 

Riley (26 E. 55) Cont. Ptgs. 

Roko (51 Grnwch.) To May 18: C. 
Duback. 

Rosenberg (20 E. 79) Fr. & Amer. 

Saidenberg (10 E. 77) To May 18: 
Mod. Ptgs; Rhoden, sculp. 

Salpeter (42 E. 57) To May 7: B. 
Wilson; May 9-30: Group. 

Schab (602 Mad. at 57) Rare Prints. 

Schaefer (32 E. 57) To May 21: Farr, 
sculp.; Simpson. 

Schoneman (63 E. 57) Mod. Fr. 

Sculpture Center (167 E. 69) To May 
13: Lekberg; Di Spirito; Cham- 
berlain. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) African Sculp. 

Seligmann (5 E. 57) Cont. Ptgs. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To May 21: 
4th Annual. 

Sudamericana (866 Lex. at 66) May 
9-28: Primitives. 

Tanager (90 E. 10) To May 12: R. 
Beauchamp. 

Teachers (206 W. 15) May 2-30: Re- 
tired Teachers. 

Terrain (20 W. 16) Light & Dark. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 75) 
May 9-28: F. Ostrower. 

Tibor De Nagy (206 E. 53) May 3- 
28: R. Goodnough. 

Urban (19 E. 76) To May 11: R. 
Kuntz. 

Valentin (32 E. 57) To May 14: I. 
Kriesberg. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21 E. 57) 
May 9-31: J. Dufy. 

Village (39 Grove) May 9-27; Oil, 
Drwg. Awards. 

Viviano (42 E. 57) To May 31: Afro. 

Walker (117 E. 57) To May 7: D. 
Rasmusson. 

Wellons (70 E. 56) 
Broner. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To May 10: 
C. Brown. 

Wildenstein (19 E. 64) To May 15: 
St. James’ Collectors; May 5-28: 
Amer. & Fr. Mod. 


May 9-21: R. 


Willard (23 W. 56) May 3-28: G. 
Knee; D. Dehner; S. Smith. 

Wittenborn (38 E. 57) Graphics. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum May 8-June 5: Public School 
Art. 

ORONO, ME. 

Univ. May: Feldman; Davis; Hom- 
burger. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Museum May 6-June 5: J. 
michael. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance May: H. Roberts; To 
May 22: M. Cohee. 

Coleman May: Cont. Ital. 

Dubin To May 20: M. Hurwitz. 

Little: Cont. Fr. 

Lush To May 11: J. Bonelli. 

Mack To May 15: Group. 

Pa. Aca. May 15-June 15: 
Amer. 

Print Club May: Print Ann’I. 

Schurz To May 31: Weol. of S. W. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts To May 22: Sculpture 
Ann’l. 

Carnegie To May 15: Jewish Ter. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Museum May: Jewish Ter. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum To May 22: Ore. Artists. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts May: S. Wolfson. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To May 15: Juried Mem- 
bers. 

— of Design To May 13: Jewish 

er. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum To May 29: Va. Annual. 

ROANOKE, VA. 

Arts Center To May 10: Rental Coll. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth To May 31: R. Bliss. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Artists’ Guild May 
Knowles. 

Museum To May 31: Gubler Weols. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

McNay May: Daumier Lithos. 

Witte May 7-21: Art Inst. Ex. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts To June: Chinese Ptgs. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young May: 19th & 20th C. Fr. 
Ptgs. 

Gump’s May 13-June: Japan. Prints; 
P. Voulkos Ceramics. 

Labaudt May 10-27: Cohn; Crittchet; 
Benvenute. 

Museum To May 8: Art Assn. Ann’l. 

Ruthermore May: Dan Lutz. 

Six Gallery To May 14: 
Group. 

SANTA FE, N. MEX. 

Museum To May 20: Herrera; Ab- 
bey; Dryce. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Dusanne To May 25: Hyde & Fraser. 

Henry To May 8: Young Amer. 

Museum May 5-June 5: Wcol. Ann’l; 
Prize Prints. 

Seligman: Cont. Amer. & Fr. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center To May 24: Seong Moy. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum To May 29: Area Ann’l. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery May 6-June 5: E. Wood; 
S. Kennedy. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson May 8-June 15: C. Sheeler. 

WAKEFIELD, R. I. 

Spectrum To May 28: Contemporary 
Group. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Aden May: Cont. Amer. 

Amer. Univ. To May 15: Cubism. 


Car- 


19h C. 


23s. J. ¥. 


Invitat. 


Corcoran May: Haden; Hassam; 
Berryman. 

National May: Permanent Coll. 
Phillips May 15-June 29: Marin 
Mem. 


Smithsonian To May 29: Jaurent. 

Wash. Univ. May: R. E. Harrison, 
Maps. 

Whyte May 5-June 4: Missie Dodds. 

Wilson To June 3: Wash. Artists. 

WESTBURY, N. Y. 

Gallery To May 13: Students. 

WESTPORT, CONN. 

Kipnis To May 13: A. Howard. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Lawrence May 6-27: “Mod. Por- 
traits.” 

WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Art Gallery To May 15: Greco to 


Goya. 

WINTER PARK, FLA. 

Rollins To May 14: Norton Sculp- 
ture Collection. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Meltsner: “Nuclear Objectivity.” 


Rudolph May: Cont. Amer. Ann'l. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler To May 29: 
Ann’L 


Ohio Photo. 


Do you make these 


common mistakes 


in painting ? 


If you do—and genuinely want to improve 
your work—let America’s Most Famous Artig 
send you this helpful booklet! 


' 


Road that will not go back—hangs down picture 
like necktie—foreground unresolved. 


It happens to everyone who paints 
—the picture that just won’t “come 
off” . . . the fruitless hours spent 
for a certain yet elusive effect. 
Haven’t you, after frustrating 
hours of painting, wished a pro- 
fessional painter would explain to 
you why your picture went wrong 
and show you how to fix it? Haven't 
you felt the need completely to 
understand the simple basic paint- 
ing principles involved, so you'd 
never make the same mistake 


In simple words and straightf 
ward diagrammatic drawings, ¥ 
are shown ways to solve the probe: 
lem. Finally, the picture ist 
painted for you twice—once in th 
traditional style, and again in the 
more modern manner. 

Once you see this richly illum 
trated booklet, we think yow 
agree it contains far more p 
cal help than most books m 
times its size. Yet the Famous 
ists Schools will send it to 


again? free in order to acquaint you 
This kind of professional help their unique new teaching meth 
is now available. There are no strings attached 
the offer. The booklet is ind 

Valuable Booklet FREE. Sending the coupon belo 
Offered FREE which will bring you the book 

The distinguished faculty of the by return mail—does not obligt 

Famous Artists Schools of West- you in any way whatsoever. 

port, Conn., have analyzed the 
work of thousands of men and 
women. They’ve learned that cer- 
tain painting problems crop up 
again and again. And they've or- 
ganized their findings into a valu- 
able, instructive booklet. Mistakes 
like the ones you see here—mis- 
takes such as you yourself might 
make—are illustrated. Step-by-step 
explanations of what went wrong 
are given in clear, concise detail. 


ade 


Still life objects lined up—lack form and depth— 
things falling out of picture—dull areas. 


Mail the coupon now. 


America’s 


Most Famous Artists FREE! 
“Common Painting Pre 


—and How to Solve Th i 
Shows mistakes like the ones at} 
in full, easy-to-study size. Pi 


Norman Rockwell Dong Kingman 
Jon Whitcomb Doris Lee 
Stevan Dohanos Adolf Dehn 
Harold Von Schmidt Ben Shahn 
Peter Helck Arnold Blanch 
Fred Ludekens Stuart Davis E 
Al Parker Fletcher Martin full, step-by-step corrections, plus 
Ben Stahl = Syd Solomon versions of the original pictur 
ape a te am they might be painted by a 
Austin Briggs Urnes iene ‘ 
Atinst Maine tional and a modern artist. 


Portrait looks flat—lacks form and depth— 
no light and shade—falls out of canvas. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 9-S, Westport, Conn. 


Please send, without charge or obligation, your booklet, 
“Common Painting Problems—and How to Solve Them.” 


NAME 7 ‘ 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS 


CITY, ZONE, STATE______ 


Scale—relation of pictorial elements to each other— 


auto and livestock too large for farm buildings. Ee ee ee eee ee eee 


' 
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